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DIRECTORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. VALLEY. Mate 
Leading Colleges, Professional a) ollege Address D. H. Cocurang, LL..D Brooklyn, N. Y. ~ 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, dc. CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC 
ooo Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. | health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
R. RucGuss, Hanover, N. H. Apply to H. T. Fuucer, Principal. 5 3m 


Boston UNIVERSITY—W.«. F, Warren, LL.D., 

President. For information cencerning any Department 

the appropriate Mass. 
Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, 


LETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open to 
Cnn sexes. Address the President, J. W. Stronc, D.D. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 


dress the President, A. D. Sern, D.D., LL.D. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


Howsre UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


[ows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzoxcz F. Macoun, D.D. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGM&N. 


COLLEGE, Mari 


Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWws. 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 

De ts organized: 

ll. of Lib’1] Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—}. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEX. Burns, Prest. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Macitt, Swarthmore, Penn. _ 

HE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
* For catalogue address J. C. Wettinc, LL D., Pres’t. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn. For caia- 
logue address the Treasurer of the College. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston), A. A. Miner, Pres't. Address I’rof. C. E. Fay. 


UN: OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
bh Tavtor, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll.,and Prep. Depts. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
nce, apply to C. J. Strive, -» Provost, or 

Prof. J. P. Lesury, LL.D.; Dean of Faculty of Science. 


resident, JoszpH CuMMIN . For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the 
Williams COLLEGE, Berkshire Co., Mass. For 
_** information apply to the Pres’t, P. A. CHADBOURNE. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
Yt information address F. B. Dex TER, 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
Albany MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 

or information address Dr. J.V. LAnsin, Albany, N.Y. 
or informatio NG, 
BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
prt City. For circular and information apply to 
—STIN FLINT, Secretary. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, N. Y. Ci 
Spring session begins Feb. 6, 1875. ‘Address Rost. &. 
Newrox, M.D., 137 est-47th streee .Y¥. 
M%DICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
ogue or furt ion address Dr. ° 
Fitz, sec’y, 108 Boylston 


NEW YoRK HOM@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
J. 


Ww bast Street and 3d avenue. For information address 
IV. OF THE C i 
UY n ITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 


WLING, M.D., Lean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
C. 1. Parpee, 426 East 26th st. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stacey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific D. 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


SERINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Sreppins, A.M. 


WILLISTON. SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. Hensnaw, Principal. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL fo: 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLin, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cnas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 

HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 

College. Address Prof. G J. Brus, New Haven, Ct. 


CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
ma ticaddress Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, E. goth St., N.Y. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of ‘Technology, and ether Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BuRBANK, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


OLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL,— Law 
Columbia For address 
Dwicht, 8 Great Jones street, N. 
NION UNIVERSITY—Law School at Albany, N.Y. 
For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq. 


ALE COLLEGE —Law Department. Address 
Prof. Francis WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


Y 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


DBEW THEOL, SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in September. Address the President, J. F. 
Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. _ ; 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 
WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. ae + ef 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. Bucsgr, D.D., Pres. 

OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxaty,Ph.D. 


MAFLEwooD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


S AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, etc.; address 
Sister Epitx, S. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. 
PILDES LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. - Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
A DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares s for College in the 


most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimoock, LL.D, 
AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825 Has 
ess 


prepared over 600 bu 4 Men for College. 
W. S. Smirn, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
SCHOOL, 259— 265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. 11 
EYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Genkshire County, Mass. Established in_ 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Benj. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


(pRsexeen ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 


P: tory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
for any college. First Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. Biakus- 
Princi 10 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
H ‘Thorough preparation ove for any — or Poly- 
technic School, or for West Point. Apply to B. Wat 
kins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y. 


TJIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 


J ENNSYLVANIA, Medical Phil- ter, Mass. C. B. Superintendent. 9 
Dean, P.O. Box 2838, Rocuns, MILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Es- 
YALE COLLEGE,— Medi | IVA tablished 1864. A thoroughly reliable repa- 

. — Medical Address | ratory School for Boys. For catalogues address 
Prot A. Linpsuaty, New Haveo Comm 


t of 
T. W. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


Berkshire County, Mass. 


Every facility for thorough College education. 
given annually to aid indigent students, 
ext examination for entrance, July 5 and 6. 
For catalogues or additional. information a to the 
President, P. A. CHADB NE, 
Wi own, Mass., March 1, 1875. _22 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Law Department. 


President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Francis Wayland, M.A., Mercan- 
tile Law, and Evidence. W. C. Robinson, M.A., Elem. 
and Crim. Law, and Real Estate. 8S. E. Baldwin, M.A., 
Constitutl. Law, Contracts, Wills, and Lect. on Roman Law. 
J.T. Platt, M.A., Pleading and Equity Jurisprudence. 


SPECIAL URERS—Cuas. J. M LL.D., 
Life Bacon LL.D., Law. 


T. D. Woousey, D.D., LL. D., International Law. J. M. 
Hoppin, D.D., LL.B. Forensic Rhetoric and Composition. 
Mark Bartey, M.A., Forensic Elocut. G. B. FARNHAM, 
M.D., Medical Juris. F. H.Berts, A.M., Patent Law. 
Two terms annually. Spring term opens Feb. 10th, 1875. 
Terms $90 annum; $330 in prizes are annually awarde 
The library is now one of the best, and the apartments are the 
best, in the country. For circulars, etc., address FRANCIS 
WAYLAND, Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July 1st, The Spring term 
isa roading, ret in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. cture term begins October 21st, 1875. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. 8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom. andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
Cc. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D. 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. 8S. H. Bronton, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 


FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00 ; Graduation $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LLNDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


Reduction in Prices 


MACULLAR, 
WILLIAMS, 
& PARKER’S 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


NEW ENGLAND 4 
Conservatory of Mu 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, Ms 


OVER 11,000 PUPILS SINC, 
GANIZATION IN 


The most eminent artists and instructors employed. In- 
struction given in all departments of Music. Special attention 
to Music Teaching in Public Schools, and Modern Lan- 
guages. Beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement 
taught in graded classes of four or six, or in private if desired. 
Special classes of two or three also formed. Largest num= 
ber of FREE ADVANTAGES of any Conservatory, including 
Lectures, Pupils’ and Artists’ Concerts, Sight-reading 
Classes, Oratorio Rehearsals, etc., equivalent to sEVENTY- 
Five dessons of one hour each per term. 

Musical Library open to pupils. Situations, etc., pro- 
cured. Tuition exceptionally low. Four terms of ten weeks 
each, beginning in September, November, February, and 
April. For circulars and full information, address 

12 E. TOURJEE, Director. 


GEORGE A, PRINCE & 00. 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most. Perfect Manufactery in 
the United States, 


54,000 


Now 1n 


No other Musical Instrument ever Obtained the Same 
Popularity. 


Send for Priee Lists. Address, 
9 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FFICE TO RENT.—We have a very pleasant Office 
in our building to rent op pee tenant. Rent $20.00 
per month. N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


COLLEGE. 


Students intending to enter the CHANDLER SCIEN- 
TIFIC DEPARTMENT are invited to send for the last 
Catalogue, that they may understand distinctly in regard to 
the increased requirements for admission. 

Address President SMITH, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 
Hanover, N. H. 9 ot 


A CARD. 
To Lecture Committees 
and School Principals. 


The Rev. Wm. Louis Wooprurr will deliver his address 
—subject, Education Popularized—which has been pre- 
ed in the interests of sound education and the American 
hool system as now perfected. Mr. Woodruff as a lecturer 
needs no recommendation where he has delivered an address 
or lecture, and reference is made to that reputatien as a pub- 
lic speaker as warrant for what is herein assumed Terms 
ble, and a liberal deduction made in favor of Schools 


We this day reduce the prices for Suits made to © 
from JANSEN’s best Silk-mixed Suitings, in several designs— 
the best son of the kind imported—to $46 and $49 per 
Suit (the former price with single-breasted Coat); late prices, 
$60 and $64. 

Reduction in a lot of first-class GERMAN WINTER 
tured by Bogkhacker, nabel, Wulfing, and others, in 
Blue, Brown, and Olive shades, to $42 and #45 per suit; 
former prices, $50 to $58. = 

Also, a large variety of Styles best English TROUSER- 
INGS, selected from our stock, lately make up for $13 to 
$16, reduced to $10, $11, and #12, with other special 
bargains. 

ese goods will be made up by the very best hands, just 
as well as when sold at Fall prices, although in many cases 


| the prices are reduced below actual cost, as we have in view 
| the double object of closi 
hands employed during the 


out the goods and keeping our 
season. 


and Seminaries at Commencement and Reunion. 
Address REV. WM. LOUIS WOODRUFF, 
8 Castleton, Rutland County, Vermont. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


FOR THE 


Introduction of thetr Elucational Series of Books. 


BOSTON, Mass. 


ta7~ All of the Educational Publications of Harrer & 
BroTHERs are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 


CULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
202 Washington St., Boston, | 


M 


given for Introduction or 
Catal 


BAN 
| } Ny 
Vy 
= = | 
School of Law—Dean, Mon. Geo. 5. Fuliard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. i 
School of Oratory “Dean, Lewis Monroe, A.M. | 
College of Lib’] Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D, | 
k 
| 
= | 
IN if 
q 
| | 
| 
A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, ) 
| 41 Franklin Street, 
| 
. 
: j 


NEW ENGLAND 


EDUCATION. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


This department is a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions a — desiring to employ 
such. Our terms Jor inserting these special notices are 50 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cent# per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


ANTED.—A position in a High School or Academy, 
_ by a Harvard uate, who has already taught. For 
particulars address T. W. Hiccinson, Newport, R. I. 


ANTED. — A situation as Principal or Assistant of 

a Grammar or High School, by a College graduate. 
Limited experience; good testimonials. Terms, $1,000.— 
Address Box 314, Boston, Mass. 12 


ANTED.—A position in a Grammar or High School, 


by a lady teac of several years’ ex) in the 
higher grades Address M. B., Ofice of N.E. Journal of | 


E ucation, Boston. 


ANTED.—Board for partial enployment in teaching, 

by a College graduate who has ample testimonials to 
high and varied scholarship and skill in the class-room. Ad- 
dress J. D., Box 177, Wilton, N. H. I 


ANTED.—By a young lady of experience, a position as 


Teacher of English branches, Latin, German, Drawing, 
or Oil Painting; the latter preferred. “O. N.” care 
of N. E. Jougnat or Epucation. 10 


ANTED.— By a female Teacher who has had eight 
years experience as principal in Intermediate and Gram- 
mar schools in Massachusetts, a situation in a school in Boston 


or vicinity. Highest testimonials. Address APPLICANT, 
Fournal of Education office. , 10 
ANTED.—The undersi ac of ten 


Ww. 


standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 
or Natural History in a semimary, academy, or school. He 
has a working library, fine mi and illustrative collec- 
tion. For information apply te W. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
Providence, R. I. 2 


ANTED.—A gentleman now holding the ition as 

Professor of Modern yt in a higher institution, 
where he daily instructs about one hundred and fifty students 
of both sexes, would resign his ition if he could find a 
similar one in some other large College or University. Appli- 
cant has been educated at a German University: has had 
over twenty years experience in teaching, and is able to le~ 
ture on many educational subjects. Address A. B. C. D., 
care of Dr. Eugene Kingman, 342 Broad St., Providence, R.I. 


Agents Wanted. 
THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 


our new and popu- 
The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 


_ Beautifully iMustrated with elegent and attractive engrav- 

_ Splendidly written, original, and sparkling.— 
Bniliant wit and genial humor. Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. efor 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Co., 618 Arch 8t., Phila. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For our New and Elegant Copper Plate 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES: 


The most complete and accurate ever published. Printed in 
colors,— Mountains in brown, Coast lines in blue, County 
lines in red. New style and very artistic. 
A rare business chance for men of ability, especially for 
professional men and students. 
From Prof. F. V. Hayden, Chief of Hayden E xpedition, 
U. S. Survey of the Territories. 
publis: ve a uire i 
take your address.” 
0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 
Hartrorp, Conn. 


Agents Wanted. 
RE AD Tue Cuampion Boox oF THE SEason. 


FOR ‘The Great South.”’ 


AGENTS 


ovember. 
800 Pages and 600 Illustrations. 


The most magnificent work ever published in this country. 

Agents who can sell a good book can obtain territory on most 
liberal terms, by addressing 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO 

7 tf Hartford, Conn., and Chicago, ‘in. 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


WESTERMANN & CO., Broadway, NEW 

« YORK CITY, have just i a new edition of their 

_, PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the series of Greek and Latin Cras- 
sics, best Booxs and Mars on Ancient Geocrarny, His- 
TorY, ARCHAOLOGY, ComPARATIVE PurLoLocy; Greek, 
Latin, OrtgnTaL, GeRMANIC, ROMANCE, SLA and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ‘Will be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This Cat eave end on 
many years’ experience in Forei Trade, will to 
be 2 most useful sad indieponentie i Guide for ev Philolog- 
ical scholar and library. wd 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and. Im- 

. qi. University Place, NEW YORK. Large 
assortment of Misce Literature, School etc. 
Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 
Bulletin of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post 
age, Agent for Revue des ae Monde, and all the princi- 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel street, NEW 
J. HAVEN, Conn., manufacturer of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship unexcelled; in prices 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
hand. Badges set with precious stones a specialty. Esti- 
mates and designs furnished. Orders by il receive 

promt attention, 
LATINUM APPARATUS, Vessels, Sheet, Wire, 
&c. H. M. Raynor, No. 25 Bond Street, New York. 


PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, . 


Have recently opened AN AGENCY for the sale of their 
Publications in New England, at 


22 HAWLEY S8T., BOSTON, 
Where a complete assortment of all their Publications will 


be constantly found. 

Sup d , School Committees, and 
Teachers visiting Boston are cordially invited te call and 
examine their extensive assortment of Standard Educational 
and Scientific Works, and Text-Books. i 
The attenticn of Teachers and Schoel Officers is called to 

following ts of their recent Publications : 


tea 


KRUSI’S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 
Adapted to the requirements of all Schools. 

Itis the ete graded course published. It i 

thoroughly practic, and. be used in classes 
10 10n or train 
thin ‘The condiots ef the 
ing: 
Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual. 
Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 
Series (Grammar School), 4 Books and 
anual. 


Geometric and Shading Series (High School), In 
press.) 


consists 


Besides the graded course, there will be ial courses, 
embracing Mechanical, Architectural, and Industrial Draw- 
ing of all kinds. 


seen tes a short time since the publication of Kriisi’s 
Drawing was begun, they have been introduced into 
the schools of more than one thousand 

United States. 


cities and towns in the 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended as 
an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflections and Princi- 
ples of the Language. 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition. 

Harkness’s Latin Reader. 

Harkness’s Practical Introduction to Latin 
Composition. Part I, Elementary Exercises intended 
as a companion to the Reader. Part II, Latin Syntax. 
Part III, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 
to Idioms and Synonymes, 

Czesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
ar. 

Harkness’s Cicere’s’ Select Orations. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of 

many of the most eminent classical professors and teachers in 


our country, and is already in use in ev State of the 
Union, and indeed, in nearly all our i ical institu~ 
tions of every grade, both of school and 


A Popular Series of Geographies, 


Cornell’s Primary Geography. 
Cornell’s Intermediate Geography. 
Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 
Send for pamphlet giving full description and testimonials. 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 
_ Send for evidences of the merits and success of this prac 
series. 


Miss Youmans’ s New Botanical Series. 


First Lessons in Botany. 
Second Book of Botany. 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans, 


New and Fresh. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Science Primer Series—Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, 
Physical Geography, Geology. 

Wrage’s Practical German Series. 

Taylor’s History of Germany. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 

Youmans’s Chemistry. (A new Edition in Press.) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 
hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free to Teachers 
and School Officers on application ; also our ‘* Educational 
Record” for 1874, with interesting articles on- the subject of 
Education. 

Prompt attentign will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
pondence in reference to our Text Books, and all other edu- 
cational topics. Address, 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Or 
Wms, Hensuaw, Agents for New England, 
J. S. Haves. 22 Hawley St., Boston, 


Franklin Series 


OF 


THE 
HANDSOME ST, 
THE 


BEST. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


WALTON’S 


Standard Series of Arithmetics. 
This Series of Arithmetics consists of three Books, viz: 


The Illustrative Practical Arithmetic. 
The Intellectual Arithmetic. 
The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 


These Books present the subjects taught by a concise and 


NATURAL METHOD. 


They abound in tical applications fresh from the actual 
life of 
BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 

47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


The Peard Desk. 


The lid may be folded over, 
giving a Settee simply. 

The seat may also be folded 
back, occupying but ten inches 
space. 


Com tness, Elegance, and Comfort combined 
~ with every Desk advantage. 4 


OTHER IMPOR TANT STYLES. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


National School Furniture Co., 


111 & 114 William St., N. Y. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil ge | Mattings, &c., 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE, 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


MAINE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMINGTON, ME. 


The next term of this State Institution for the professional 
training of Teachers will commence on Tuesday, Feb. 23d. 
Tuition free. 

For further information, or for circulars, address 

6. Cc, C. ROUNDS, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
~~ course of study two years. 
Special and Advanced Course has been established for 
ial classes of students. 
must be least sixteen of 
e, and must are their intention of teaching i pub- 
4 schools of Rhode Island. 
Address, for Circular or information, . 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwe tt, P. S., 
Providence, R. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Thorough instruction is here given, rirsT, in the branches 
of the study required to be taught in the public schools, and, 
SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their full intention of teaching in the 
public schools of Connecticut. 

The full course of study occupies two years. 

The next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at2 P. M. 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
i and manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins and 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boatin, Sporti 


porting 
Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work- 
manship, and pri er the istimates 
designs furni by mail 


Orders 
Samples of College work always on hand. 


‘om attended to, tates, care Knight Adams 
| Boston 
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D. APPLETON & CO., THE NEW AND POPULAR 


School Books! 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO. beg to invite the attention of Teachers and 
Educationists to the following announcement of 
their recent publications: 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 4 New 
Revised Edition. Designed for Schools and Academies, 
wholly rewritten, with more than 4oo illustrations, many of 
which are entirely new. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Cloth, 
358 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.50, if 
desired for examination with a view to introductien. 


DANA’S*MANUAL. A New Revised Edition.— 
Manual of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, 
with special reference to American Vossagiest History, for 
the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. By 
— D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor of Geology and 

atural History, Yale colle e. Illustrated by a Chart of 
the World, and over 1,000 figures, mostly from American 
sources. Thoroughly revised, much enlarged, and almost 
wholly rewritten. 1 vol., 8vo, about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 
By mail on receipt of the same. 


ROBINSON’S JUNIOR CLASS ARITHMETIC. 
Oral and Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By 
Danie W. Fish, M.A. 318 pages. Numerously illustra- 
ted with appropriate designs. Price, 80 cents. By mail for 
examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 50 cts. 


THEORY OF PENMANSHIP. For Schools and 
Private Learners. Developed by Questions and Answers, 
with practieal illustrations, and designed to be studied in 
connection with the use of the Spencerian Copy-Books, By 
“the Spencerian Authors.”’ Price, 40 cents; by mail on re- 
ceipt of the same. 


THE COMBINATION SPELLER. A Scientific 
Development of English and by a 
a full analysis of the sounds of the language and adaptation 
of the alphabet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for 
spelling, the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of 
words likely to be confounded, &c. Conformed chiefly to 
Websters Dictionary. By James W. 168 

es. Price, 30 cents. «By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if 
desired for-examination with a view to introduction. 

MILITARY LESSONS. For Military Schools, Col- 
leges, and Militia. Withnumerous diagrams. By Prof. W. 
y ptm Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Mili- 
tary Instruction in University of California. Flexible cloth. 
175 pages. Price, 75 cents. By mail, on receipt of 50 cents, 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS. A Course of 
Instruction prepared for the use of Public Schools. (Re- 
vised from “ First Steps in Music.’?) By Gro. B. Loomis. 
Book First, price 20 cents. Book Second, prize 25 
cents. Both by mail, on receipt of 25 cents, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


THE LITERARY RFADER. Typical Selections 
from the Best British and American Authors, chronologic 
ally arranged, from Shakespeare to the present time; with 
biographical and critical sketches, and numerous notes. By 
Gro. CATHCART, . 438 pages. Price, $1.60. By 
mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
Ancient, Medizval, and Modern, with special reference to 
the History of Mankind. By Prof. Witt1amM Swinton. 1 
vol., with numerous maps and illustrations. 500 es. 
12mo. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. For Schools and 
Colleges. By Fick.in, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Missouri. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. 
425 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if 
pation 5 for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS, Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. Surpassing ail others in Excellence 
of Manufacture, Gradation, and Cheapness. The most 
beautiful series of School Books ever issued. 


First Reader, 64 pages, 
Second Reader, 124 pages « 
Third Reader, 160 pages. 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, 
Fifth Reader, 336 pages, $1.20 


ta” A set of the complete series—five books—will be 
mailed on receipt of $1.50, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. Special circulars, giving full descrip- 
tive notices of each book of the series, together with many 
testi ials from eminent educators who have tested their 


class-room, will be sent on application. 


Price 25 cents. 
“ 


merits in the 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS. 
_New Revised Edition. 


er doz. 

I. The Shorter Course, ‘ ° + $4.20 
Il. Tracing Course, 1.80 
ILI. Common School Series, 1.80 
IV. Exercise Series, 1.80 
V. Business Series, . > 


VI. Ladies’ Series, A 
VII. Spencerian Charts of Writing. 2 
47 Charts bound together, size 19 by 24 in. Price, $5.00. 


tar THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, a 
School Journal, full of interesting snd valuable educational 
information, will be sent to teachers and educationists with 


out charge on agplication. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 
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THe educators of the East, the South, and the far 
West will be invited to meet the teachers of the North- 
west at Minneapolis, Minn., at the next annual meeting 
of the National Educational Association, in August. 
Although the meeting in 1874 was held in Detroit, the 
Committee, by a large majority, have decided in favor 
of “going West,” in order that the teachers of the coun- 
try may witness the advancement made by so young and 
promising a State as Minnesota. 


THE London School-board Chronicle gravely informs 
its readers that “one-half of the Boston School Com- 
mittee is now composed of women, and among them we 
find the names of Abby May, Lucia Peabody, who did 
so much for the kindergarten system in America ; Mrs. 
Cheney, and Dr. Mary Safford Blake,” This may be 
news to some of our readers. From the same paper 
we learn that the American correspondent of the Bel- 
gian Education League is Alexander Delmar, who is 
not an educator at all ! . 


Tue African expeditions to which our London corres- 
pondent makes reference in his letter published this 
week, are those under the direction of English gentle- 
men. These investigations in the wilds of the practi- 
cally unknown center of Africa will, as our correspondent 
remarks, cause material change to be made in the maps of 
the country. The fading away of the Mountains of the 
Moon, which, in the Atlases of our boyhood, made such a 
formidable appearance across the center of Africa, have 
been followed by a great shrinkage in the area of the 
Desert of Sahara, and what the result of futyre investi- 
gations may be it is impossible to foretell. 


It is a matter of great satisfaction to us to know that 
the articles appearing as original matter in the New 
ENGLAND are so highly appreciated by our readers and 
exchanges. We are glad to notice the good taste and 
judgment manifested by our friends of the press in re- 
printing our articles in part, or as a whole, in their col- 
umns, but we most graciously submit that the articles 
should be credited to the paper. from which they are 
taken, as well as to the authors who write them. If we 
. ae in error in our notions of editorial courtesy and 
honesty, we hope to be set right by our brethren who 
understand the use of the scissors as well as the pen. 


A SuMMER SCHOOL oF GEOLOGY, under the direction 
of the teachers of Geology of Harvard University, will 
be established in the neighborhood of Cumberland Gap, 
i Kentucky. The region is rich in material for study, 
abounding in sandstone and carboniferous strata, in the 
midst of the Appalachian range, affording great advan- 
‘ages for the study of dynamic Geology. Lectures and 


field-work in the richest and most romantic American|sees in “the pale, bloodless faces” of our women, a 
scenery will occupy the time of the party from July 1 to| premonition that, in case our systems of education con- 


Sept. 15, 1875. 


Instruction, camp-outfit, etc., will cost|tinue, in less than fifty years “the mothers in our re- 


each student fifty dollars, while the cost of living will| public must be drawn from trans-Atlantic homes” ! (63.) 


not exceed three dollars per week. The propdsed plan 


Wherefore he would sound a note of alarm because of 


suggests an admirable method of spending the summer | attempts at the co-education of the sexes and the higher 
vacation,’ and students and teachers may make the|education of women, according to methods which he 
regions of the White Mountains, the Adirondacks,|condemns, and which he says physiology will not allow. 
and the Alleghanies the places of resort, not only for| His aim, as stated in his introductory chapter, “is to 
relaxation and recuperation, but also for the wealth of|call attention to the errors of physical training which 
natural phenomena which these regions will disclose to| have crept into and twined themselves about our ways 


the students of nature. 


of educating girls, both in public and private schools, 
and which now threaten to attain a larger development, 


Tue eighth annual meeting of the Massachusetts As-|@nd inflict a consequently greater injury, by their intro- 


sociation of Classical and High-School Teachers will be 
held in Boston, in the hall of the English High School, 
Bedford street, on Monday and Tuesday, April gth and 
oth, 1875. Papers will be read on the Metric System 


duction into colleges and larger seminaries of learning 
that have adopted, or are planning to adopt, the co-edu- 
cation of the sexes.” (24.) 

The leading postulate of this book, implied when not 


(10.30 A. M.), by W. F. Bradbury, Cambridge High expressed, is this: that girls, because of their peculiar 
School ; The advantages of the Study of Greek (11.30), physical organization, cannot be educated with boys, 
by ex-President Woolsey, Yale College ; The object and | 20F in the boys’ way, without serious, if not fatal injury. 


best™method of teaching Latin Composition (2 ‘p. M.), 
by W. C. Collar, Roxbury Latin School ; The pronun- 


Doubtless, all would agree with its author that “ for 


both sexes there is no exception to the law that their 


ciation of Latin (3), by Prof. G. M. Lane, Harvard Col-| greatest power and largest attainment lie in the perfect 


lege ; The method and extent of instruction in Latin 
Grammar in Secondary Schools (4), by E. G. Coy, Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover ; Requirements for admission 
to College (evening, 7.30); Morals and Manners in 


development of their organizations,” and endorse his 


sentiment: ‘educate man for manhood—woman for 


womanhood—both for humanity’; and say with him 


that “in this lies the hope of the race.” But how to 


School (Saturday, 9 a. m.), by Elbridge Smith, Dorches- | $¢¢ure the desired result—by what means woman may 


ter High School: The Bible as a Text-book (10), by 


become, as such, all that she is capable of—this is the 


A. P. Peabody, D.D., Harvard College ; The study of problem, and we still wait for its solution. 


English Literature in connection with the study of 


Few, if any, can be ignorant of the fact, that to women 


Classic Literature (11). 


ciation will be considered. 


‘A Fair Chance for Girls”; or, A Word for 


American Women.* 


DR. CLARKE’S BOOK AND MISS-BRACKETT’S BOOK. 


BY REY. J. R. HERRICK, S.T.D., SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 


Item of business: The ques- 
tion of making this Association a New England Asso- 


If the aim of the author of “ Sex in Education” was 
to awaken the public mind to the subject of which he 
treats, he has succeeded in this to a remarkable degree. 
But from his very positive and strongly expressed opin- 
ions, he would seem unwilling to have the public mind, 
once agitated, come to rest again till his view of female 
education is adopted. A just criticism of “ Sex in Edu- 
cation ” requires that we bring before us distinctly what 
he does teach, using for this purpose, when we may, his 


is given a “reproductive apparatus” peculiarly her own, 
and that this makes a demand on her physical system 
which nature, through that system, must—whether to 
her consciously or unconsciously—supply, in order both 
to general health and the normal action of her peculiar 
function. And probably most would accept the four 
conditions, stated at the end of the chapter “ chiefly 
physiological,” and according to our author demanded 
for giving girls “a fair chance” in education: “ First, a 
sufficient supply of appropriate nutriment ; secondly, a 
normal management of the catamenial function, includ- 


ing the building of the reproductive apparatus ; thirdly, 
mental and physical work so apportioned that repair 
shall exceed waste, and a margin be left for general and 
sexual development ; and fourthly, sufficient sleep.” 


But when he lays down the proposition, that woman 


is so constituted physically as to be capable of on/y 
rhythmic action—in plain prose, of only such effort as 
can be broken up once a month for two, three, or four 


own words. 


In Europe, Dr. Clarke is “always surprised by the 
red blood that fills and colors the faces of ladies and 
peasant girls ; and always, on his return, equally sur- 
prised by crowds of pale, bloodless female faces, that 
suggest consumption, scrofula, anemia, and neuralgia.” 
And he says that, “to a large extent, our present sys- 
tem of educating girls is the cause of this pallor and 
weakness.” Though not affirmed to be the ody cause, 


he declares “the educational methods of our schools 
and colleges” to be “one of the most important causes ” 
—* to large extent ¢he cause of the thousand ills that 
beset our American women” (p. 22). And he thinks he 


days ; that all her activities, mental and physical, must 
obey this law of “ periodicity,” and hence, that she can- 
not, as man, endure continuous study, if continuous effort 
of any kind—then he postulates that which, although ut- 
tered somewhat ex cathedra, many may think needs mod- 
ification and may not be willing to accept in its full force 
until sustained by better proof than Dr. Clarke’s induc- 
tian affords. Undoubtedly it is his strong point, and, if 
accepted, as he holds it ought to be, would demand a re- 
construction of our methods, or the girls could not have 


a fair chance in education. 


The cases in the chapters “ chiefly clinical,” if they 


do not prove the author’s theory, are so put as to pro- 
duce a strong impression in its favor. 


They are not 


* The following was prepared and read by appointment, September last; | many, it is true ; nor is it entirely evident that all the 


Amherst, before the Hampshire East Association, as a review of Dr. Clarke’s 
“ Sex in Education.” In October following the Westminster Review contained 


ailments so vividly depicted are due to continuous 


an article which, though more full, was written after much the same method, and study, since cases equally distressing might be found 
mang i in of in oh ren wi those who have not subjected their brain to the 
oe strain of a course of study adapted only to boys. But 


as delighted, to find there views similar to his own, and similarly expressed. 
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the author would not have us think so; for after 
presenting them, he says : “ These seven clinical obser- 
vations are sufficient to illustrate the fact that our mod- 
ern methods of education do not give the female organ- 
ization a fair chance, but that they check development 
and invite weakness.” (104.) 

In confirmation of his own views, he quotes four other 
physicians, among them Dr. Mitchell, who says: “ To- 
day the American woman is, to speak plainly, unfit for 
her duties as a woman. She is not fairly up to what 
nature asks of her as a wife and mother.” In closing 
his chapters “chiefly clinical,” Dr. Clarke does indeed 
say—and in justice to him his own words are quoted : 
“Tt is not asserted here that improper methods of study 
and a disregard of the reproductive apparatus and its 
functions during the educational life of girls, are the so/e 
causes of female diseases ;, neither is it asserted that a// 
the female graduates of our schools and colleges are 
pathological specimens. But it is asserted that the 
number of these graduates who have been permanently 
disabled to a. greater or less degree, or fatally injured 
by these causes, is such as to excite the gravest alarm, 
and to demand the serious attention of the community.” 
It needs to be well considered whether the facts bearing 
on the subject, when thoroughly collated, sustain the 
impression here given. But this vital point is reserved, 
that Dr. Clarke may apply his views to “ the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes,” for which, he says, “the preceding 
physiological and pathological data naturally open the 
way.” 

With as little circumlocution here as elsewhere, our 
trenchant author would have told us at once, that iden- 
tical education means studies in quality and quantity the 
same for boys and girls, and the same method for both— 
z. é., of continuous study, as at Mt. Holyoke and Vassar ; 
co-education means all this, PLUS the same regimen—i. ¢., 
girls and boys, or young women and young men, on the 
same seats and under the same instruction, as at Oberlin 
and Michigan. He says our girls’ schools are “ mod- 
eled after schools for boys,” and that “it is against the 
co-education of the sexes, in this sense of identical co- 
education, that physiology protests ; and it is this iden- 
tity of education, the prominent characteristic of our 
American school system, that has produced the evils 
described in the clinical part of this essay, and that 
threatens to push the degradation of the female sex still 
further on.” The identical education of the sexes has 
borne the fruit which we have pointed out. “This iden- 
tical education will intensify the evils .of separate 
identical co-education.” It would seem, then, that it is 
not co-education fer se, but identical education as well, 
that is meant. He has other words of earnest pro- 
test. “This identity of training is what many at the 
present day seem to be praying for and working for. 
Appropriate education of the two sexes, carried as far as 
possible, is a consummation most devoutly to be desired ; 
identical education of the two sexes is a crime before 
God and humanity that physiology protests against, and 
that expericnce weeps over.” (127.) “The inevitable 
results of it (perhaps intensified by co-education) have 
been shown in some of the cases we have narrated. The 
trial of it on a larger scale would only yield a larger 
number of degradations, weaknesses, and sacrifices 
of noble lives.” One who can speak thus would seem 
to be thoroughly convinced that he is in the right, how 
ever others may be affected by what he says. ’ 

Now, if Dr. Clarke’s argument is. valid against co-ed- 
ucation, it is also against édentica/ education, the Amer- 
ican system for educating girls. We shall therefore leave 
to others the discussion of co-education in itself consid- 
ered. It must be confessed that the result of the exper- 
iment thus far has, been more favorable than some 
lookers on supposed it could prove, and may weaken 
much some of the arguments usually urged against it. 
At the’ same time, there may be prudential considera- 
tions why old institutions, founded for one sex, and 
already large—especially if in a section of country where 
ample provision is made for the separate education of 


the other sex—will not adopt the new method and 


should not try the experiment. Had Dr. Clarke con- 
fined himself to this point, he might have had his own 
way without contradiction from us. 

Or again, if he had pointed directly to “he evi/ in our 

school system, that of requiring too much of girls and 
boys, between the ages of 15 and 18, and then demand- 
ing as the remedy not more than two-thirds of what is 
now expected during this formative period—he would 
have deserved, and should have, our warmest thanks. 
During these three years the boys need to lay in a stock 
of physical strength and vigor for future manhood, 
which can hardly be gained by them while their boy- 
hood life is one uninterrupted strain of book discipline. 
Perhaps something might thus be done for both sexes 
to favor the propagation of a robust posterity. At any 
rate, it is hardly just, Adam like, to charge Eve with all 
the fault, while travelers might as well contrast Amer- 
ican men with men abroad, as our women with women 
abroad.* If the girls do require less study, than the 
boys, then let them have it. But boys would make 
better men, as well as girls better women, with less 
mental strain and more opportunity for physical de- 
velopment, before they reach the period of eighteen 
years, and the most important readjustment of our 
school system may be to meet this want. Pathological 
cases in abundance, sufficient to make out a strong case, 
might without doubt be found in and around Boston, 
where “the American school system” is about as rigor- 
ously pursued as anywhere. 
But Dr. Clarke directs his zeal to the Aigher education 
of women. And the charge against American women— 
that they are pursuing a course tending to degeneracy, 
and to unfit them for propagating the race, is a very se- 
rious charge. It would seem that two points should 
be thoroughly proved before making it: — First, Why 
the number of American children is not larger? Ac- 
cording to Dr. Gardner (“Conjugal Sins,”) whose au- 
thority is probably as valuable as that of Dr. Clarke, it 
is rather a disinclination than an impossibility on the part 
of those who should rear them, It is grateful to hear 
that the author of “Sex in Education” has become ac- 
quainted with many honorable exceptions. Second, 
whether or not, the best, most highly educated women 
who marry, have as large families, as those who are 
brought up in abundance without a higher education, 
and then marry. 

Miss Brackett says, that though the men may approve 
of Dr. Clarke’s positions, “the women of largest expe- 
rience condemn, denying his premises, disproving his 
clinical evidence by adding other facts, and protesting 
against his conclusions.” Her book, besides her own, 
contains the utterances of ten women, some of them 
for many years teachers, some physicians, and all so 
situated that they should know whereof they affirm. 
Its induction of facts is also valuable, much more so 
than that of Dr. Clarke. For these reasons—as well 
as because it allows the women to speak for themselves 
about that which most highly concerns them—it is pro- 
posed to lay along side of Dr. Clarke’s “ Sex in Educa- 
tion,” what they think of “ A Fair Chance for Girls.”’f 
If it was “the manner of the Romans to allow the 
accused to meet their accuser face to face, and answer 
for themselves,” the like privilege should be granted in 
this case. 

In passing, it may be said of the book edited and 
prepared by Miss Brackett, that it is one of the best, 
and shows that women can treat their own education 
wisely and with ability. In point of candor and deli- 
cacy of expression, it by far surpasses that of Dr. 
Clarke, who comes near insulting American women, if 
not in his thoughts, at least in the expression of them. 


* Foreigners would make our c/imate largely responsible for the want of that 
robust appearance in which the most of them exult. See*the Westminster 
Review. 

t If any think it less appropriate than is here intimated, to place so much re- 
liance on woman’ s judgment of herself, they can find, in the article of the West. 
minster eady alrreferred to, a much stronger statement of the propriety not only, 
but of the eed also of doing this, if we would form a just conclusion—one quite 
in contrast with some expressed opinions. 


OF EDUCATION. 


What he says of “ the wives who are to be mothers, be- 
ing drawn from trans-Atlantic homes,” and “the Ger- 
man girls yoked to a cart,” etc., and “the American girl 
yoked to a dictionary,” etc., might serve to illustrate the 
point. 

But to the main question at issue , /s woman so con- 
stituted that all her efforts must be broken and not con- 
tinuous, and this to such extent that she cannot endure 
the method of study adapted to the other sex? 


We may very properly note here, that though Dr. 
Clarke does make the caveat, he nevertheless Leaves the 
impression that our method of education (in the restricted 
sense) is ¢he cause of the weakness and physical degen- 
eracy of which he complains as peculiar to American 
women, whereas we may well believe that improper diet, 
more improper dress, late hours, and the worse than 
follies of fashionable life, have vastly more to do with 
poor health among our women than hard study. Thus 
a superintendent of public schools, long in his profes- 
sion, testifies: “It is mo¢ hard study that breaks down 
the health of our girls, but the circumstances under 
which they study, the demands of society and its thou- 
sand social follies, with all their excitements” (p. 199 of 
Miss B.’s book). Miss Stone says, that, while vety few 
going out from Kalamazoo College were invalids, there 
was not one of these, so far as known to the writer, 
“whose case did not wear on the face of it decidedly 
other causes than persistent study” (202). In accord- 
ance with this view, Miss Brackett says: “We have 
only to see to it, day and night, that our girls are edu- 
cated in proper ways of living, as regards food, clothing, 
sleep, and exercise, till we have created for them a sec- 
ond nature of fixed, correct physical habits—and we 
alone can do this—and the end is at hand ” (93). 

Again, it is not beneficial, but the reverse, to direct 
the mind to, and allow it to dwell upon, one’s peculiar 
ailments. We know it to be morally injurious for the 
young to think much of their sexual development. This 
is not what is here intended. It is, likewise, physically 
injurious, If a well man were to keep thinking about 
his stomach and digestion for a month, he would need 
nothing more to bring on dyspepsia. And the first 
thing towards the cure of a dyspeptic, is to have him 
think of something besides digestion, and keep from 
him all reading about health. Dr. Clarke’s would be a 
bad book for nervous women, young or old, and for 
those suffering from female complaints. erhaps we 
should as surely raise up wives that could become 
mothers, if all the doctors who make these diseases a 
speciality, and all the books written about them, were 
thrown together into the sea! He wasa wise physician 
who said to a lady, asking for a book, “ Any book, 
madame, except those which concern the diseases of 
women.” Itmay be said, and truly, that such a book is 
not intended for the sick, or for the young themselves, 
but for such as have the responsible care and training 
of them—parents and teachers. But the fact above 
stated, carries with it this kindred one, that, to prevent 
weakness and undesirable results, there is no period when, 
as a general rule, at least a moderate exercise of body 
and mind is not desirable. As one of their own num- 
ber says, “ The girls and women of to-day are encour- 
aged to a morbid consciousness of sex.” And it is 
better for the dody’s health, as well as that of the mind, 
to dissipate this sickly sentimentalism, by a proper ac- 
tivity of both body and mind. 

This leads to another point about which intelligent 
women ought to be the best judges—viz.: that Dr. 
Clarke exaggerates the necessity of a monthly rest. 
(Miss) Dr. Jacobi, speaking for her sex, says: “We be- 
lieve the exaggeration to be two-fold: first, in regard to 
the number of girls to whose health the menstrual pe- 
riod makes no sensible interruption ; second, in regard 
to the’duration of such interruption, among the major- 
ity of those who are indeed obliged to submit to it. 
Six, twelve, forty-eight hours is the outside limit,” as to 
time, while not one-third of those about whom she had 
knowledge needed any cessation at all (263). If this 


) 


js 0, evidently it weakens very much Dr. Clarke’s argu- 
ment. And it would seem somewhat singular, that lib- 
eral nature should no¢ provide, in some way, for that 
ceaseless activity of women which seems so unavoidable, 
not to suggest, that in days of old, when women, in 
happy unconsciousness of their peculiar organization, 
worked ad/ the time, they were quite as well as they are 
likely to be when their days are numbered by the rhythm 
of conscious periodicity ! 

We now advance to this position—¢hat regular mental 
action, including the systematic discipline of the intellect, is 
healthful to the body. As already said, some activity of 
body and mind is the best safeguard against “ diseases 
of women”—which probably could be shown to be more 
abundant among the inactive than the active ; it is also 
true that the health of young ladies smproves under men- 
tal discipline, even according to “the American 
method.” Miss Stone, of Kalamazoo, says, “ that it 
was eating of the fruit of the tree of knowledge— per- 
sistent braim-work’ even—that furnished Dr. Clarke’s 
cases ‘chiefly clinical,’ an experience in teaching, ex- 
tending over forty years, would forbid me to believe.” 
Vassar College “has received delicate pupils, whom she 
has sent out four years after strong and well ; and it is 
the rule, that the health of the classes steadily improves 
from the freshman to the senior year.” It is a well- 
known fact that men of intellect withstand disease much 
better than the uneducated ; why should not the same 
be true of the other sex? 

But we must test Dr. Clarke’s leading assumption by 
further direct facts, reminding ourselves that no opinion 
or hypoth@sis, within the range ‘of inductive reasoning, 
is of value if not supported by the facts which it pro- 
fesses to explain ; and since the eminent physiologist 
has not given them, we turn, with thankfulness, to those 
which Miss Brackett has furnished. Indeed, the author 
of “ Sex in Education” seems not altogether consistent 
with himself, for in one place he says: “ The identical 
education of the sexes has borne the fruit which we 
have pointed out”; and again (while speaking of co- 
education), “The inevitable results of it have been 
shown in the cases that have been narrated. The trial 
of it on a,larger scale would only yield a larger number 
of similar degradations.” This certainly implies the 
induction quite sufficient to support the theory. But in 
another place we find these words : “ Two or three gen- 
erations, at least, of the female graduates of this sort 
of co-education must come and go, before any sufficient 
idea can be formed of the harvest it will yield” !! Is it 
to break the force of a counter-argument from facts, if 
one should be attempted? This were surely not the 
candor which ought to characterize an inductive phi- 
losopher, 

Now, if the argument of “ Sex in Education” is worth 
anything, it is valid against identical education, and 
against co-education as being, in its author’s view, a 
more intense form of the evil. Heindeed says: “Phys- 
iology condemns the identical, and pleads for the appro- 
priate education of the sexes.” It is the boys’ way as 
applied to the girls, that he reprobates. This he calls 
the American method. It is therefore quite legitimate 
to question the facts and get the most reliable testimony 
possible, as to the resudts of this American method. 

It is manifest that the girls, when put into the same 
course of study with the boys, fully equal them in schol- 
arship— a point which "probably would not be contro- 
verted. An editor who had favored the admission of 
young ladies to college, having learned that one of 
these took two prizes from her class in a single year, 
said he would advocate it no longer—#t was too hard 
upon the boys t 
But the vital point is, do the girls, when educated 
the boys’ way, sustain themselves physically, as well 
as they? Mount Holyoke and Vassar may serve as ex- 
amples of “ girls’ schools” after the “ American method” 
of identical education ; Oberlin and Michigan for those 
of co-education, Michigan and Vassar have tried the ex- 
periment for a shorter period—we will hear them first. 


in 


Michigan University gives the attendance of the young 
women the same as that of the young men ; their schol- 
arship higher, as 88 to 85, and says that “their health 
has been as good as that of their classmates.” “That 
the ordinary brain-work required of the intelligent, am- 
bitious students of Michigan University, if they are 
prepared in all respects for it, is conducive to health”— 
and that, so far as this university is concerned, “ edu- 
cating a girl in a boys’ way has thus far been proven to 
be better than any girls’ way yet discovered.” 

In turning to Vassar, we find as the result of first ex- 
perience, “That the general desideratum for the higher 
education of women, is regulation authoritative, and 
peremptory” ; and of the fotal experience, that “no one 
thing has done more to counteract the hereditary or ac- 
quired tendency of many young women to diseases pe- 
culiar to their age or sex, than the opportunity of pur- 
suing, quietly and continuously, with a definite aim and 
certain purpose, well-arranged courses of study,” (356). 
We find it also definitely stated, that of fifty-one who 
entered in good health, all but five graduated in as 
good health, if not better ; and that of forty-three who 
entered—28 in fair and 15 in dedicate health—all but 10 
improved. 

Oberlin College, which has tried the experiment nearly 
two generations, should be able to give valuable testi- 
mony: and what is it? As at Vassar, that many girls 
improve in health under the mental strain of identical 
and co-education ; that their average attendance is 
about the same, and their standing as high; and that 
the percentage of deaths is not greater for the women 
than for the men, Of the facts gathered at Oberlin, 
Miss Johnston says: “If they have any bearing what- 
ever upon this question, they go far towards proving 
that women are able, physically as well as intellectually, 
to mect the demands of any well-regulated college,” 
(345). 

At the beginning of 1868, Mount Holyoke could com- 
pare herself with the colleges for thirty years in respect 
to percentage of deaths, among the graduates, when 
she showed a deffer record than all the New England 
colleges except Williams. One* man, who has written 
somewhat positively on the degradation of women, con- 
fessed himself, in view of the figures there presented, 
converted from his former view, so that now he might 
write with Dr. Hitchcock, of Amherst, in regard to 
the same statistics: “‘ By these results we learn, that it 
becomes those to be careful who state that all female 
schools are injurious to the health of their students. 
For here is one which, in attainments of scholarship, 
general discipline, and religious culture, has ranked 
among the highest, and yet, its health-influence holds 
out better than gentlemen’s schools of kindred grade.” 
Amherst College and Mt. Holyoke Seminary are less 
than ten miles apart, the one on the north, the other on 
the south side of the Holyoke range. The location of 
both being favorable to health, it were not easy to see 
why one should have the pre-eminence over the other in 
this regard.. From 1837 to 1867 the number of stu- 
dents and graduates in the two institutions did not 
greatly differ. But although for the last of the three 
decades the percentage of deaths among the Mt. Hol- 
yoke graduates was a trifle greater, yet for the 30 years 
together, it was almost one fer cent LESS than at Amherst, 
while still, Amherst stands second, or next to Williams, 
in its health record. A fact may be mentioned here 
which is not always brought into the account—and its 
bearing is in favor of “ the girls” ; for suggesting it as 
bearing on the question, let the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Education Society have the credit. It is this: 
that the boys do not enter on, their higher course as 
early in life as the girls. “ They have already passed 
through, or by, such diseases as are incidental to child- 
hood and youth, and have, on an average, come to that 
age when death is uncommon,” and yet there are as 
many deaths among them, if not more. pe 

It would seem, then, would it not, that the blow aimed 
at the American method for the higher education of 
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women—and which, while the hand is up, seems to threat- 
en annihilation—loses much of its force, when it falls 
upon the Facts themselves, from which our practical 
Judgment must be formed ! 

A word more in regard to this higher education. 
American women — above all others, perhaps, and to 
their credit be it spoken—believe, and act upon the be- 
lief that, though it may be an honor and a joy to be 
mothers, they have, nevertheless — without waiting all 
their lives, or any part of them, for husbands —a mis- 
sion, a work for themselves and for humanity, and they 
mean to fit themselves for it by the best possible educa- 
tion. Some think that they can best obtain what they 
desire by a course of education in our male colleges, 
while most would probably prefer the separate college 
or seminary, .and if debarred the privilege, whichever 
may be their choice, it must be for some reason other 
than that so vigorously pressed by Dr. Clarke. And 
why need the oft-iterated word, identical, cause alarm, 
since no two colleges have the same course, and nearly 
all are adopting the elective method to a greater or less 
extent ; and especially since we find that, when put to 
the test, young women come quite as near the identical 
course as the young men? 

But how Dr. Clarke’s off-and-on method can consist 
with any proper school discipline, it must puzzle the 
most experienced teachers to tell, or how the girls could 
have “a fair chance,” by being subjected to this method 
it were not easy to see, having found their health actu- 
ally promoted by that continuous discipline, which any- 
thing worthy the name of education requires! 

Let the evil of too great pressure in childhood be re- 
moved—for the sake of the future men as well as women 
— and then we need not fear for the results of the 
American method, and we may say, with Miss Avery, of 
Vassar: “ When women begin at 18 or 20 the earnest 
business of a collegiate course, for which they have 
slowly and thoroughly prepared while their physical or- 
ganization was maturing in happy freedom, and when 
they give to this higher intellectual labor the strength 
and enthusiasm that are, of all the life, pre-eminent and 
most perfectly balanced, then we shall know what edu- 
cated woman is, and learn her possible capabilities in 
all that works for the noblest humanity.” 


Red Snow. 


Correspondents who desire further information upon 
this interesting subject are referred to an article by Dr. 
F, C. Clark, published in the March number of the 
American Naturalist, Salem, Mass. In answer to in- 
quiries, we would say that the globules preserved in 
slides for the microscope—some of them, at least—re- 
tain their circular outline and red color. 


nal, it was stated that both protococcus nivalis and proto- 
coccus pluvialis had been found in this country. It was 
also stated that these two species may, in some cases, 
have been confounded with each other. The speci- 
mens of the former which we had observed came from 
California ; those of the latter from Newport, R. I. It 
is now thought by the microscopists of Providence, who 
are studying the matter, that the specimens from these 


two sources are indentical. Whether both are /. niva/is, 
or whether the snow-plant and the rainwater-plant are 
usually identical, we will not attempt to decide. Euro- 
pean naturalists have studied f. A/uvia/is, and noted its 
changes in form and color, while /. xva/is, though often 
observed, is not so thoroughly known. We trust that 
the efforts to grow the Newport plant will prove success- 
ful, arid that its changes may be fully noted. 
The manner in which the /rofococcus is supposed to 
have been introduced into Newport is worthy of note. 
Hon. Samuel Powell, of that city, an accomplished mi- 
croscopist, observed a red substance growing upon a 
stone fountain in his grounds. Thihe found, upon ex- 
amination +o be the profococcus. He can account for its 

resence. :2ere only by supposing that the germ was 
Aeon ht from Canada in a toy birch-bark canoe, which 
had ok *oating on the water in the stone basin. 

W. 


In the article published in the third number of this jour- | 
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The Microscope. 


C. CLARK, M.D. 


BY F. 


It is impossible to trace the early history of the mi- 
croscope with any degree of accuracy or of satisfaction. 
But that magnifiers of the rudest kind wete used long 
before we have any historical account of them, may be 
asserted without going beyond the bounds of reason. 

Aristophanes, a Greek poet who flourished sometime 
during the fourth century before our era, is the first to 
speak of anything like magnifying glasses, which were 
called “ burning spheres,” and were sold at Athens. 
These were also used, undoubtedly, for magnifying pur- 
poses and reading ; for nearly five hundred years later 
Seneca observes that the ancients employed “ glass 
bubbles of water” to render minute and indistinct ob- 
jects more easily seen. Perhaps, from this last fact, an 
earlier origin should be given to the invention of the spec- 
tacles than the generally accepted date (13th cen- 
tury, A. D.).. Even for a long time after the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, lenses were of the rudest 
form. Bits of rock crystal were, for a very long period 
of time, the only lenses, or magnifying glasses, in gen- 

eral use. The glass “beads” and “ spheres” were com- 
monly used later. 

These lenses were also employed as “ burning 
glasses” ; that is, for concentrating the rays of the sun, 
a practice still common among us. Perhaps the clas- 
sical legend of Prometheus, who, contrary to the will of 
the gods, drew down fire from heaven, may have orig- 
inated from his possessing one of these rare “burning 
glasses.” The account is thus rendered very obscure, 
from the fondness of the ancients for explaining all nat- 
ural phenomena not understood, by the intervention of 
the supernatural. 

After these meagre accounts, we are brought face to 
face with the Dark Ages, when all is truly dark. Then 
the microscope is supposed to have been first in- 
vented ; but if so, it became one of the lost arts until 
the time of the Reformation... The spectacles had now 
been invented some time, and were more elegantly 
mounted. The telescope, too, appeared ; and a step in 
the right direction was made. Many have even sup- 
posed that the microscope, being so like the telescope, 
is in reality the telescepe reversed. Yet the honor of in- 
venting the compound microscope has been given to 
many. The first authority is Huygens, the Dutch math- 
ematician, who gave the honor to Drebell, a country- 
man of his, some time in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. The next who laid claim to the honor was F. Fon- 
tana, by birth a Neapolitan, about the year 1618. Bo- 
relli, however, declares that Jansen, the reputed invent- 
or of the telescope, about thirty-one years before, in- 
vented the microscope (in 1621). 

One other claimant still remains ; and it is not at all 
improbable that he is the most entitled to the honor. 
This is no other than the distinguished Ga.tLeo, who, 
according to his pupil, Viviani, was the real inventor. 
And yet, whoever may have been the first to invent the 
compound microscope, or whatever be the date of the 
invention, great honor is due to later experimenters. 
Malpighi, Leeuwenhoek, who, during the middle of the 
17th century, on the discovery by Harvey of the circu- 
culation of the blood, were the first to demon- 
strate the “red corpuscles” of the blood by the 
aid of the microscope ; Ellis, Hooke, Lieberkuhn, and 
other observers, must all be closely connected with the 
history of the microscope. 

For some time affer the invention of the compound 
microscope, the simple lens was employed. But it was 
at various times greatly improved. In later years it 
was mounted in a manner similar to the compound mi- 
croscope of to-day. Compound lenses, of two or three 
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placed in apposition{doublets and triplets), were an im- 
provement of Dr. Wollaston, These acted as single 
lenses, but of course more powerfully. The union of 
four lenses was afterward suggested, and found greatly 
to increase the magnifying power of the simple micro- 
scope. 

Sir David Brewster suggested the substitution of gems 
for the simple lenses of glass—as the ruby, garnet, and 
diamond. But although these -were of greater power 
than the glass lenses, yet the expense was not warranted 
by the. advantages gained. Many of these improve- 
ments were also made in the compound microscope. 

The first microscope must ,have been, according to 
report, a most clumsy instrument. Its tube is described 
as being six feet in length, made of brass and gilded, 
supported upon brass pillars fashioned into the shape 
of dolphins, and these again resting upon a base of 
ebony. The tube has even reached the astonishing leugth 
of twenty feet. But as tubes so long were less service- 
able, and less easily managed, they have been shortened 
at different times, until at the present day, we hardly 
see one over eight inches in length. 

Fluid microscopes have also been employed. Water 

lenses were first made use of, and formed double-convex 
lenses. But owing to its low refractive and consider- 
able dispersive power, other substances were used. Sul- 
phuric acid, the balsams, oils, alcohol and turpentine 
varnish, have at various times been employed in the 
place of water, and with greater success. All these 
have a high refractive power, and make excellent lenses. 
The balsam of fir, when placed in very small quantities 
upon a circle of glass, and when thoroughly dry and 
kept free from dust, furnishes as good a lens as a glass 
doublet. 
The compound achromatic refracting microscope is 
an invention of very recent date. Single microscopes 
with achromatic lenses were used for a long time ere they 
were adapted to the compound instrument. This form 
depends upon the laws of refraction ; that'is, we see a 
magnified image of another image, which is enlarged ; 
while in the simple instrument there is only one en- 
largedimage. By the addition of an eye-piece, the chro- 
matic aberration is obviated. ; 

As late as 1820, the achromatic microscopes were 
very imperfect ; and the objects seen were very obscure. 
After that time, improvements were made in France, 
England, and Germany. Mr. Tully was the first in 
England to produce an excellent instrument. 

The subject of achromatism was now experimental- 
ly investigated by Sir John Herschel, Professor Airy, 
and others; and many theories were advanced. In 
1839 Mr. Lister, of England, by collecting all the 
material advances, and testing theory by actual experi- 
ment, was able to bring to the notice of the scientific 
world an instrument nearly perfectly achromatic. He 
iaid the foundation for all future improvements in achro- 
matic lenses. 

Miscroscopes have been divided into the so/ar and 


|Zucernal. The oxy-hydrogen microscope has taken the 


place of the solar to a large extent, being a more pow- 
erful source of illumination. The lucernal microscope 
is one in which a, lamp is employed for purposes of il- 
lumination. 

Sir Isaac Newton suggested the idea of the reflecting 
microscope. Here the rays of light from the object fall 
upon an inclined mirror, and are_ thence thrown’upon a 
concave one, in which we see the image of the object 
reflected. These reflecting microscopes have given 
place to the achromatic refracting instrument, in which 
a greater number of rays are obtained. 

The polarizing microscope is an invention of Sir Da- 
vid Brewster ; but to-day it forms an attachment to the 
common microscope, and is a beautiful addition to 
possess. ~ 

The instruments themselves are so numerous, and of 
so elegant workmanship, each possessing peculiar ad- 
vantages, that a selection is extremely difficult. But in 


every case, beauty and complexity should give way to 


simplicity of construction, and to the best defining 
power. The maker of the instrument is immaterial, 
The value of a microscope lies wholly in its objective, 
eye-piece, and adjustments. An excellent microscope 
may be made by using the advantages of different in- 
struments for making one. Approved pieces of appa- 
ratus are often separately made by dealers to apply to 
old stands. 

Since the rise of the natural sciences, the microscope 
has been of incalculable value. Life has been studied 
in a manner never before contemplated. Myriads of 
beings which had escaped attention, owing to their ex- 
ceeding minuteness, are now studied with as much suc- 
cess as larger forms of life. In fact, the different tis- 
sues of animals are themselves microscopic ; and before 
the invention of the modern instrument their character 
remained merely a matter of speculation. 


Department of Language, 


Edited by H. R. GREENE, A.M., Worcester, Mass. 


What Should be Rejected from English Grammar, 


I pointed out, in my last article, several rules of syn- 
tax, which, in one form or another, are found in all our 
grammars, but which are fractically useless, and conse- 
quently should be resected. 

But the process of elimination must not end here. 
Why, I ask, should Zxglish Analysis be incorporated in 
English Grammar? There is really nothing more, in 
common, between English Grammar and Engljsh Anal- 
ysis than there is between Arithmetic and Algebra. In- 
deed, Analysis holds much the same relation to Gram- 
mar proper that Algebra holds to Arithmetic. The 
end of Grammar confessedly is to teach how # speak 
and fo write the English language correctly. The end 
of English Analysis is to instruct us in the philosophy of 
the mechanism of language. It is indeed a noble study, 
and well worthy the pupil’s time. But it proposes an 
end entirely different from that contemplated by Gram- 
mar. Hence I say, one thing at a time, and the most 
important thing first. The pupil must have Arithmetic, 
atid he must have Grammar. Algebra is good, excel- 
lent ; English Analysis is good, excellent ; but most of 
our pupils have not time for do¢#. Give the pupil, then, 
what he must have, and let him master that before he 
engages in what is valuable indeed, but not indispensable 

And this incorporation of English Analysis into 
Grammar is the more to be condemned because, in most 
books, it is commingled everywhere with purely grammat- 
ical discussions. It is precisely as if in our Arithmetics 
we should have under each section, first something 
about Arithmetic, and then ‘something about Algebra. 
We should certainly say of text-books prepared on this 
plan: it is all very well for the pupil to know something 
of Algebra, but he must first make sure of his Arith- 
metic. Moreover, we should say, if indeed he should 
have time to master both, he will certainly accomplish 
both better, inasmuch as they contemplate different 
ends, by attending to them separately. 

For the same reason it certainly would not be well to 
incorporate Geometry with Algebra, or Chemistry with 
Natural Philosophy, or Natural History with Botany. 

So, we say, reject from the Grammar all discussions 
pertaining to English Analysis.. Let the pupil under- 
stand that Grammar, and Grammar only, is to be first 
mastered ; let him understand that he can neither speak 
nor write his own tongue correctly until he has ‘thor- 
oughly mastered the facts, rules, and principles which 
pertain to this very work, 

He may indeed accomplish much in this way “dy 
rote,” but it is not safe to depend upoh this. At any 
rate, the existence of text-books on Grammar, in what- 
ever form, in all our schools, supposes that the pupil 
needs ¢his hind of aid. Then I say, hold him to it, fast 
and firm ; let not his attention be divided until the ob- 
ject sought is secured. Let him not contemplate his 
work, as he now does, as simply “ studying Grammar,’ 
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with little notion of the exact thing to be accomplished. 
Let him understand the one thing to be done, and 
compel him to pursue it. As every discussion should 
in some way be directly helpful to the end sought, so the 
pupil should be able to tell, in each case, precisely how 
a given rule, principle, or discussion helps him forward 
towards that end. 

English Analysis and Rhetoric, and Logic are all 
very valuable, but all alike must be postponed until 
the elementary work is accomplished. 

While the pupil is seeking to secure correctness in his 
language, give him, by all means, a straight road. Do 
not, when time is so precious, delay him with empty 
talk, or any talk, however wise, which is not directly to 
the purpose. When he is anxiously seeking for a guide- 
ward and time is passing, do not, in mercy, point him 
to the moon! The moon, indeed, does have something 
to do with guide-boards ; it makes them cast a shadow, 
but the guide-board is the thing that the traveler de- 
scries, and not empty moonshine. 

Our Grammars should be guides, plain and direct, to 
correct writing and speaking. They are such, asa mat- 
ter of fact, very much as a man would be a guide to us, 
if we desired to make a journey from Boston to Provi- 
dence, in case he should direct us to proceed first to” 
Portland, then to Montreal, then to Detroit, and thence 
by Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York to 
Providence, making frequent detours on this long route, 
likewise, to inspect the scenery, the mining districts, and 
the geology of the country. We should, of course, learn 
many good things, and likewise much that was not worth 
knowing, and finally reach our destination; but it 
would be almost a question whether, after such an ex- 
perience, and after so much time expended, we should 
feel at all sure that we had reached the city we sought, 
and if so, might perhaps quite forget the real object of 
our visit. 

Having considered thus what should be rejected, I 
shall consider in my next what ought to. have a place 
in every truly helpful Grammar. 


Queries. 


Will the editor of the Department of Language give teachers 
some light upon the following points ? 

1. If the pupil is not taught the difference between common and 
proper nouns, how is he to know wkat nouns to write with initial 
capitals ? 

2. If the pupil is not taught the difference between transitive 
and intransitive verbs, how is he to understand the rule that the 
“five pronouns” “should take the objective case-form when used 
as the object of a transitive verb ? 

3- If the pupil is to be taught nothing respecting “the regimen 
of nouns,” and if, “with the exception of the possessive form, they 
are without case inflections,” how can he understand the rule that 
the “five pronouns” “ should take the same case-form (1) as the 
noun with which they are used as affositive, (2) as the sudject of a 
verb to which they refer as Predicate when relating to the same per- 
son or thing” ? D. W. H. 


Answer to question 1.— Whether is it easier to say 
“A proper noun is the name of an individual object,” 
and “Proper names should begin with a capital,” or 
thenames of individual objects should begin with a capital. 
The latter seems to me the shorter route to the end pro- 
posed, especially if we add to this the amount of time 
and attention required, on the part of the pupil, to no- 
tice and formally explain this division of nouns into 
Proper and common some thousands of times in the 
course of his experience in parsing. Thus, “John is a 
noun because it is a name, it is a proper noun because it 
'S a particular name,” and all this to learn how to use 
capitals / 


_ Answer to question 2.—Strike out the word “ transé- 
“ve” in the rule referred to—it should not have been in- 
serted ; thus, “ They should take the objective case- 
— when used as the object of a verb.” Nothing what- 
ever js gained by saying “ transitive verb.” 

a 40 question 3. — One of the very few desirable 
things to be learned in grammar is the different con- 


Stituents that may enter into the structure of a sentence, 


“i2.; Subject, object, predicate, appositive, etc, I de- 
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Signed to speak of this matter at length in a future 
paper. In the language referred to I had reference to 
the case “regimen of nouns,” 


WE are most happy to insert the following from a cor- 
respondent : 


DEAR Sir :—The radical educators of to-day lose no opportu- 
nity to condemn the prevailing methods of instruction in our com- 
mon schools; but in regard to Grammar particularly they hurl 
their heaviest thunderbolts. The prevailing methods are ridiculed 
not only through the columns of your most excellent journal, bit 
also at teachers’ conventions and institutes. Now we are not foes 
to advancement and reform, but on the contrary are friends to real 
progress ; but continuous fault-finding and ridicule will not alone 
suffice for effecting a reform. Better methods must be suggested, 
and dealt with specifically, and not couched in too general terms. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, no method has been sug- 
gested -to take the place of our text-books in English Grammar. 
Scholars must have books. They must learn to use books. When 
should they begin? I am a friend of object-teaching, but the aver- 
age teacher is unable to employ that method; particularly in the 
ungraded schools. Will some of your correspondents who are 
authority on this question please inform us what is to be done, and 
how we are to meet the inquiries of our under teachers, “ What 
shall we do?” 


In reply to the above I would say, that, in a few ar- 
ticles to come, I shall fully answer the above, and 
shall hope to satisfy all the reasonable demands and 
remove all the difficulties of our correspondent. I 
agree with him perfectly that “scholars must have 
books,” and I have also a method of procedure to 
suggest, though-I, byno means, claim that és infal- 
“ible, The adverse criticism of the above correspond- 
ent may be a sufficient reason for inserting the follow- 
ing private note to myself from an eminent educator of 
Pennsylvania : 


DEAR S1R:—May I say to you that in English Grammar, judg- 
ing from the articles in the N. E. JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, you 
are a man after my own heart. We have been working in the line 
suggested by you for a number of years. Go on in your good 
work. You put your points well, and the articles can but do good 
just where help is needed. * 


It is encouraging to hear from an experienced and 
leading educator and superintendent of schools, views 
in sympathy with those I have expressed. 


Old World Matters. 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS FROM ACROSS THE OCEAN. 


[From our regular London Correspondent.] 


No. I. 
LONDON, MONDAY, March 1. 


A DEMAND FOR PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 

The discussion in relation to the management and 
course of instruction at the Royal School of Mines is 
continued with interest. An old Freiberg student 
makes a contribution to the discussion in the shape of 
a letter to the Zimes, in which he urges that more time 
and attention should be given to instruction in practical 
Geology, Metallurgy, Mining, etc. If there is to be any 
change in the course of study, he argues that it should 
consist in causing the students to devote the six sum- 
mer months to practice, while the six winter months 
are retained for the theoretical and laboratory training. 
He says: “Let every student desiring to become an 
associate of the Royal School of Mines in the Geolog- 
ical division be compelled to pass two summers in learn- 
ing field-work from one of the Government Geological 
Surveyors. Let every mining student be compelled to 
learn something of practical metal mining by spending 
six months at*a metal mine; the following summer 
should be passed at a colliery ; and a third summer 
might be devoted to field geology. Finally, let every 
metallurgical student be compelled to spend two sum- 
mers at some smelting works. Of course this practical 
instruction might be dispensed with where pupils can 
produce satisfactory proof of having undergone it be- 
fore entering the school.” 

Another correspondent of the Zimes takes exception 
to this view, and claims that it “ argues a small acquain- 
tance with teaching.” He says that “efficient tuition 
requires a very high training in the art of teaching, and 


such tuition in Geology could be given far better by a 
carefully selected professor, like Von Cotta at Freiberg, 
who would accompany the pupils into the field, than by 
the surveyors of the Geological Survey.” Besides he 
claims the necessity of giving such tuition would dis- 
tract the attention of the surveyors from their own 
special duties and impede the progress of the survey, 
which would be a serious evil. 
MATTERS AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 

The Smith prizes at Cambridge University, annually 
awarded to the best proficients in Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, were this year presented to W. 
Burnside, B.A., of Pembroke, first prize ; and to G. 
Chrystal, B.A, of St. Peters, second prize. Both these 
gentlemen give evidence of close study and excellent 
acquirements. Indeed, neither was first wrangler in the 
last mathematical tripos. This is only the sixth in- 
stance where men in their grade have attained the 
honor which they have reached. Mr. Burnside is a 
native of Blackheath, was educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
and was formerly a scholar of St. John’s, but migrated 
to Pembroke. Mr. Chrystal is a native of Aberdeenshire, 
and received his earlier education at Aberdeen Gram- 
mar School. Proceeding to Aberdeen University, he 
highly distinguished himself in Mathematics, obtaining 
the Simpson Mathematical Prize, the Arnott Prize for 
Experimental Physics, and the Fullarton Scholarship. 
At Glasgow University he was awarded the Ferguson 
Mathematical Scholarship. In 1870, he entered at St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, where he obtained an open 
scholarship, and during his undergraduate career the 
prize given by the members for the University for the 
best English essay, the subject being “ Wit and Humor 
as exhibited in English Poetry.” 

Among the University degrees awarded on the occa- 
sion of the three hundredth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of Leyden, several foreigners received the honors 
of the institution, Among them was Professor New- 
comb of the United States. 

PROSPECT. OF IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE MAPS OF 
AFRICA, 

The exploring expeditions in Africa bid fair to add a 
great amount of information to that now possessed by 
geographical students. The old school Atlases will 
need a good deal of revision when the reports of these 
expeditions are published. At the recent meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
who presided, presented the latest information from 
the scene of the explorations. At a previous meeting 
he had informed the Society that he had applied for and 
obtained the sanction of the Khedive to communicate 
to the Geographical Society the results of this great en- 
terprise. It was gratifying to learn how heartily the 


| Khedive had entered into the Society’s views, for Col. 


Gordon had informed him that he had been ordered by 
that officer to send him duplicate copies of all his geo- 
graphical works, one copy being for the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. Although it was wise not to be too 
sanguine in their expectations of events in a region so 
full of difficulty and uncertainty as Central Africa, yet 
he thought they might safely look forward to early and 
important intelligence from Colonel Gordon and his 
staff. After these opening remarks by Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, Dr. Mullens, secretary to the Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, read a paper on the geography of Madagas- 
car. He described the island as very mountainous, 
but none of the mountains rose above a height of 9,000 
feet. It was a rapidly rising country, and the people 
were generally peaceable and well conducted, “ which 
in a great measure, no doubt, was owing to the good- 
ness of the Queen, who had the well-being of her sub- 
jects truly at heart.” In the course of the discussion 
which followed the reading, Dr. Spiller and Sir Bartle 
Frere bore testimony to the importance of Dr. Mullen’s 
paper. Sir Bartle added that Madagascar was one of 
the most peopled islands in the world, and everything 
in connection with the Fauna and Flora of the island 
was most interesting. Sam WELLER. 
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Roman Catholics in the Public School System. 


We alluded in a late number of the JourNAL to the 
hostile attitude assumed by the Roman Catholics to our 
public schools, and their evident determination to se- 
cure eventually a partition of the school funds in behalf 
of thejr own schools. Are the public aware that we 
have at least one suggestive example of a successful in- 
corporation of their schools in the general public school 
system of one of our New York cities? 

. Something over a year ago the Board of Education of 
Poughkeepsie, feeling the need of larger school accom- 
modations—which the Roman Catholics possessed in 
having two capacious buildings—the necessity of a more 
equal distribution of pupils in the different schools, a 
more uniform transfer of qualified pupils from the lower 
to the higher schools, and the better influence of a more 
general blending of all classes in the school systems, 
effected a transfer of the Roman Catholic school build- 
ings to the board, at a nominal rent, and an incorporat- 
ing of their schools into the city system, under the same 
general regulations which governed all the rest. The 
Roman Catholic clergy of the city, being men of an in- 
telligent and liberal stamp, the plan met with no oppo- 
sition, except from so-called Protestant sources ; and 
that hinged quite extensively upon a sort of class hue- 
and-cry relative to “The Bible in the Public Schools,” 
resulting, however, only in a temporary newspaper con- 
flict, long since consigned to the “ tomb of the Capulets.” 

The results, seemingly by the experience thus far, as- 
sured, are these: Schools Nos. 11 and 12, heretofore 
exclusively Roman Catholic, are now integral parts of 
the school system—are under the control of the board 
and in the direct charge of its sub-committees ; their 
teachers are employed and paid by the board, new 
teachers being examined and appointed like those in 
the other schools; the text-books used are the same ; 
the pupils are advanted to the grammar schools and 
the High School in the same way ; the teachers—the 
Sisters as well as the others—have been members of the 
city Teachers’ Institute, and its most regular and ear- 
nest attendants, as well as among the most anxious to 


seize upon improved methods of instruction ; the Ro- 
man Catholic pupils are among the most ambitious to 
reach the High School, as well as the most orderly, man- 
ageable, and studious when there ; and all this without 
any, so far, discoverable clash or complication. 

As to any difficulties which might have been counted 
upon, they have been easily obviated. So far as any 
fear on the part of the Roman Catholics of the perver- 
sion of their children, it has disappeared under the de- 
sire to avail themselves of the common means of sup- 
port ; the securing of higher educational advantages ; 
and the confidence that those rightly taught by other 
agencies in their religion, will in few cases worth retain- 
ing, be subverted in their faith. The question of relig- 
ious instruction in the schools has been easily adjusted, 
by the simple requirements that all such instruction 
shall be given outside of the regular hours of school- 


‘|session, and shall be wholly a matter of voluntary atten- 


tion on the part of both teachers and pupils. And as 
to the preference of pupils for connection with schools 
Nos. 11 and 12; and the preference of those schools 
for teachers of the Roman Catholic faith, both have been 
provided for without trouble,—the former by constituting 
the city one school district, leaving a// pupils free to at- 
tend the school of their choice, so long as there might 
be room for them in it; and the latter, by allowing 
those schools the teachers of their own choice, so long 
as the candidates sustain themselves equally under exam: 
ination, and submit to the same system of appointment 


-}and abide by the common regulations, the same privi- 


lege being as freely accorded to the other schools 
which apply to the rest 

From all this, there has resulted a better harmony 
=|between both classes in the schools, and a nearer ap- 
proach to a unification of the school system. There 
has also been curiously developed the fact, that the sup- 
posed popular demand among so-called Protestants for 
“The Bible in the Schools,” is rather fancied than not, 
only the merest fraction of the pupils being willing to 
remain in school for the religious exercises when made 
a voluntary matter, and held outside of the legal school- 
session. In other words, it appears to have been made 
clear, that there is no necessary barrier between Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants in the public school sys- 
tem, and that both, when simply left to themselves, have 
more faith in the religious education of their children in 
the home and the church than in that of the public 
school. 


GorTHeE has the credit of saying: 


“Who understands no foreign tongue 
Knows nothing of his own.” 


Bu tin the warm discussions in New York and other places 
with reference to the study of German in the public 
schools, we do not remember that this argument has 
been advanced in favor of the modern languages in the 
courses of study. The following testimony of Supt. 
Rickoff, of Cleveland, confirms our own opinion that 
pupils will acquire the English language more easily 
when it is learned in connection with the German, 
French, or Italian. He says: 


“The study of German was introduced into the Grammar and 
Primary schools of Cleveland in the Spring of 1870, since which 
time the number of pupils pursuing the-study has increased from 
600 to 5,000. The conclusion to which I come is, that though 
weighted with music, drawing, German, and with higher readers, 
the promotion or advancement of pupils has npt been retarded, 
but accelerated rather, in those subjects which are justly regarded, 
as the specially appropriate studies of the commom schools, the 
examinations for promotions in reading, writing, arithmetic, Eng- 
lish grammar, and geography being as stringent to-day as they 
were before the introduction of the additional branches above 
named. The question may be asked whether, if music, drawing, 
German, object lessons, etc., had not been introduced, and the 
skill of the teachers improved, would not the pupils have ad- 
vanced more rapidly in the important branches, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic? I have, of course, no statistics which I might make 
a basis for reply, inasmuch as I should be compelled to make com- 
parison between cities in which other conditions might be as widely 
different as they are in the matter of music, drawing, etc. In re- 


spect to the percentage of pupils in the higher grades, our schools 


are on aar with those of other cities, with the single exception of 
Cincinnati, where, as I showed in my annual report for the year 
ending June, 1871, the school attendance is considerably more reg- 
ular than it is in St. Louis, Chicago, or Cleveland. In respect to 
standards of promotion they are certainly as high here as anywhere 
else.” 


Tue Fall Mail Gazette states that the London Educa- 
tion Budget this year is less satisfactory than usual. 
The finance committee of the London School Board 
have had to declare a deficit of £33,834 on the balance 
of receipts and expenditure for the past year, and the 
estimate for the year ending March, 1876, including 
the replacement of this deficit, is £263,713, against 
£149,866 voted as the cost of schools up to March 25 
gf the present year. This, adverse balance was ex- 
plained by the finance committee, as being due to the 
fact that a very much larger number of schools were 
opened than was cxpected, so that a much larger num- 
ber of children than had been anticipated twelve months 
ago had had to be provided for. Then the increase of 
schools had led to an increase of expenditure ; the cost 
per head of education in the board schools had been 
more than was estimated ; for in place of being 175. 62. 
a head net, it had proved to be £1 25. 9d. net, and this 
was owing to the fact that “the board was doing its 
work in a most perfect manner, and having greater ap- 
pliances, larger playgrounds, and paying larger salaries 
to teachers.” The hope was expressed that as the board 
closed the small temporary schools and opened its 
larger schools, and the children became more regular, 
this expense would fall down somewhat, but it is claimed 
that the net cost of education will not be less than £1a 
head. 


Education at the Centennial Exhibition. 


Baron von Schwarz-Senborn is, as he says, “an old 
exposition man,” having been connected with all the 
European Expositions from Leipsic, in 1850, to Vienna, 
in 1873, and his words have a: special value upon 
the approaching Centennial, at Philadelphia, in 1876. 
At the meeting of school superintendents, recently held 
in Washington, the Austrian Minister was present, and 
spoke of the educational advantages and influences of _ 
expositions : 

You remember, gentlemen, there was an old European general 
by the name ol Montecuculi, who said that if you are preparing for 
war, and wish to become victors, you must have three necessary 
things: first, money; secondly, more money; thirdly, much more 
money. [Applause.] Now I think every teacher is a general— 
that is, he is a combatant of ignorance and of superficiality. Now I 
think that the want of knowledge is the root of all evils that exist 
in the world, anu that they can only be successfully combated by 
three things. These three things are, first, education; secondly, 
more education; and thirdly, much more education. [Applause.] 
I think, too, that the education of a people must begin in the fam- 
ily circle, and that then every man, every woman, every village, 
municipality, and corporation, and every State government, and 
the general government itself, must aid and contribute to the ac- 
complishment of this vitally important object. 

I have been traveling for thirty years, and I have found that the 
impressions gained in traveling are one of the means of obtaining 
an education. I thinka universal exposition is also like a journey ; 
but with this advantage, that you see in a few hours, and at a tri- 
fling expense, that which would ordinarily take years of traveling to 
learn. As director-general of the Vienna Exposition, I 
was more strongly convinced than ever that universal expositions 
are the very best of schools. 

I must say that these expositions are not established to satisfy 
the idle curiosity, or to furnish food for thoughtless amusement of 
the people. I also consider these expositions as institutions for 
the enlightenment of the minds of the people; and especially so, 
as they thereby learn what most nearly concerns the great interests 
of acountry. I think there should be written over the door of 
each exhibition building, the two golden words of the old Greek 
Trohk Geavtor, which, you are aware, when translated, means, 
“know thyself.” It is a fact that many persons are ignorant of 
what exists in their own country, and an exposition is the means of 
their obtaining that knowledge. : 

A great German savant, Professor Virchow, made a very inter- 
esting and a very accurate remark, which could apply here. He. 
said that “ nothing which comes through your eyes into your head 
ever goes out.” And so say I. The impressions which we obtain 
by the sense of sight affect the brain and change our views in the 
most favorable manner. That was the meaning, and the man who 
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has seen many things—who has traveled a great deal, will 
have his intellectual faculties greatly improved. We observed 
in Austria, as well as in other parts of Europe, another 
striking effect of these exhibitions. They improve, in a re- 
markable way, the public taste. The taste in former times in 
Austria was also a bad one. The people had not seen exam- 
ples of tasteful and beautiful productions; they had, therefore, no 
artistic judgment. They had no museums and schools for applying 
fine arts to industry ; for improving and correcting their taste, and 
for thus giving them the right ideas of the beautiful. The conse- 
quence was that in their buildings, furniture, and other things of 
common life, no taste was shown. But now, within a few years, 
and especially since the Universal Exposition and the establish- 


ment of museums and schools, there has been a remarkable im- 


provement. 
The same may be said of England. Every one who visited Eng- 


land on the occasion of the London Exhibition in 1851 will remem- 
ber that the English-manufactured articles were very cheap, useful, 
and of the best quality, but the taste displayed therein was awful. 
And now the English have, as a consequence of that exhibition, 
immensely improved in their tastes ; and in the Vienna Exhibition 
of 1873 we saw new evidence of this fact. Allow me to say, gen- 
tlemen, that a sincere friend should speak the truth, and that, as a 
sincere friend of America, who has the greatest sympathy for its 
people, in whose country I have learned, since my short stay of six 
months, a great deal, and where I hope to learn much more, it is 
my duty to say to them, in all truth and candor, that their public 
taste is in the same awful condition as was the public taste in Eng- 
land before their great exhibition of 1851. [Applause.] 

Iam sure that the public taste in America can be improved to as 
great a degree within as short a time after the exposition of 1876 
as that of England was improved after the London Exposition of 
1851. I attach, therefore, immense importance to the cultivation 
of the fine arts as the means of *refining the feelings of every man 
and thereby improving the public taste. And I think this most 
desirable result will be attained, among other valuable ones, by 
the approaching international exposition in Philadelphia in 1876. 


A stroNG deputation of the Irish Presbyterian Church 
recently presented a memorial to his Grace, the Lord 
Lieutenant, in opposition to denominational education 
in Ireland. They declare, if the system prevailed, that 
“the Protestants would be crushed out in a year.” The 
memorialists strongly protest against handing over to 
the several denominations, model and other vested 
school-houses, that have been erected at the expense of 
the State, for the purposes of non-sectarian education 
as a wrongful alienation of public property. To estab- 
lish denominational training colleges now, and so cre- 
ate a want of harmony between the colleges in which 
the teachers are trained and the system they were to 
carry into execution in the schools, would be an incon- 
sistent and retrogade policy, and one deeply injurious 
to the true interests of national education. The model 
and training schools in Ireland, having been built ex- 
clusively by public money, and for the good of the gen- 
eral community, were naturally and properly under the 
“management and discretion of the State. In this re- 
spect, also, they differ materially from the training col- 
leges in Britain. It is stated, moreover, that a large 
number of the teachers who are returned by the com- 
missioners as untrained, at the establishment in Dublin, 
have received good practical training, either as monitors 
in the ordinary schools, or as pupil teachers in the model 
schools. The remedy needed is to be sought not in the 
establishment of denominational training colleges, but 
in the encouragement of district model schools, and the 
development of their training capabilities, and in the 
adoption of measures for improving’ the position and 
augmenting the incomes of the national teachers. Hav- 
ing regard to such evidence of the successful working 
and beneficial results of the system of united training, 
the General Assembly are of opinion that it should not 
be superseded directly or indirectly, and that the mere 
fact of its being condemned by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy cannot be held, by those who keep in view 
the fundamental principles of united education, to be an 
adequate reason for interfering with it, and bringing in a 
different system of training, seeing that mixed educa- 
tion, as a whole, is involved in the same condemnation. 


we 4 man thinks admirably well who has a poor 
Tance ; while others have a charming manner of 


‘peech, but their thoughts are trifling.—Jsaac Waits, 


A NUMBER of really good people in Australia, who 
have organized themselves into an association (The 
Church of England Educational Defence, so please 
you), have gravely resolved and pledged themselves “to 
Oppose any effort to make education secular, compul- 
sory, and free.” 

In marked contrast with the tone of the foregoing 
foolish utterance is the speech made by the Lord Bishop 
of Manchester (who thoroughly examined our American 
school systems several years ago while he was simply 
the Rev. James Frazer), at a meeting of the Liverpool 
Council of Education: “I believe that in a quarter of 
a century you will find the school-board schools are the 
rule throughout this country, and denominational 
schools will have become the small and almost insig- 
nificant exception. You have 56,ooochil- 
dren in Liverpool, who, from one cause or another, are 
not being brought under those ameliorating influences 
which you are now attempting to promote and encour- 
age. That is a fact which I think we shall all have to 
face before very long, and I for my own part think that 
until we get a uniform, equitable, and at the same time 
effective, system of compulsion to work all over the 
country, we shall never produce those educational re- 
sults that the country has a right to expect from its peo- 
ple and its government.” 


LowELL.—THE superintendent of schools of Lowell 
informs us that the evening schools of that city have 
been very successful, notwithstanding the cost of $9.25 
for each pupil for sixty-two evenings, and that 
they will be reopened next fall as usual. He adds 
that the attendance upon these schools has been sur- 
prisingly large, and the same diversity in ages, condi- 
tion of life, and character as was noticeable the previous 
year. Various influences doubtless conspire to bring 
them together—some hoping that such schooling may 
be an equivalent for the three months required by law 
to enable them to obtain employment in the mills; 
some, it may be, attended as a pastime ; and some, pos- 
sibly, because they find a more comfortable room and 
more pleasant surroundings than at home; but we 
think the larger portion come for instruction. With 
rare exceptions those of mature years were orderly 
and attentive to their studies and made commend- 
able improvement ; and it has been quite noticeable 
that, as a whole, there has been a decided improvement 
in these schools since their establishment, both in re- 
gard to the order maintained and the progress made in 
studies. 


A case of what the London dailies consider rather 
severe discipline recently attracted attention in the po- 
lice court at Woolwich, England. The head master of 
one of the schools was summoned before the magistrate 
for assaulting a little girl, aged ten years, a pupil under 


European Travel. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED 
STUDENTS. 


Many a student or teacher who has tried in vain to content her- 
self with a tour on paper—by way of the map and guide-book— 
through the instructive and interesting scénes of the Old World, 
has longed for some arrangement which could secure safe escort, 
comfortable accommodations, and other advantages often inaccessi- 
ble to persons of small means. Many teachers could afford the 
sum required for actual expenses of a European trip, who are un- 
able to secure these necessary accompaniments. 

Dr. Adrian J. Ebell, well known to many as a thoroughly trained 
scientific lecturer and instructor, seeing this want among teachers, 
also learning, from his own experience, the great advantages to be 
gained by a course of European study combined with travel, con- 
ceived the idea of an “International Academy,” the objects of 
which, briefly stated, are these: To establish courses of lectures 
on Natural Science in New York and Berlin; to arrange a course 
of travel and concurrent object-study, including the ten weeks’ stay 
in Berlin for the lectures; and to assist those who desire to remain 
abroad longer, for study, in obtaining congenial and useful sur- 
roundings. 

The second object is the one to which we wish to call es- 
pecial attention. Two classes, composed of well-recommended 
ladies only, leave America for a tour through Scotland, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, France, and England, under 
the direction of Dr. Ebell and his corps of teachers and helpers, 
this year, one of them starting in April, and one in June, and both 
returning about the middle of September. The first class will stay 
ten weeks in Berlin, where they will be joined by the second class, 
who will necessarily have a shorter course of instruction in that 
center of thought, and the remainder of the journey will be pur- 
sued by the two classes in company. A competent director will 
have charge of the second class until they meet. Class lectures 
and private instruction will be given by finely educated professors, 
on free-hand drawing and anatomical proportion, on art, history, and 
political economy ; on animal life of Europe, and descriptive zodl- 
ogy; on literature and language, French, German, and Italian ; 
and on music. These lectures will be given in Berlin, and also on 
the route of travel, as is most convenient and instructive. 

For these unusual advantages, both of travel and study, the 
small sum of $800 gold, in advance, is asked, and this sum covers 
every expense of hotel, carriage rides, all necessary sight-seeing, 
concerts, museums, etc, This for the first class; the second will 
be still lower, $500, we believe. The services of a lady directress of 
excellent ability have been secured, and to her it would be well for 
teachers or students to apply for more special information than we 
can give. Her address is “ Europe,” care Scribner & Co., New 
York city. No one need feel lonely who can secure this lady's 
kind and pleasant companionship, and she will give especial atten- 
tion to young ladies who are not accompanied by any of their inti- 
mate friends. 

This “ International Academy” has not been advertised, as it is 
intended only for a select class, and quality more than quantity has 
been considered ; but having a knowledge of the lady directress, 
and through her of the plan, we are anxious to call the attention of 
teachers to this rare opportunity to enlarge their knowledge of all 
branches of study, and thus vastly increase their usefulness in 
their profession. The second class will leave and return at such 
dates that almost any teacher could get slight leave of absence suf- 
ficient to enjoy its advantages, and even the first class would not 
be beyond the reach of all. No annoyances of delay, poor ac- 
commodations, or other troubles, will detract from the pleasure 
which untraveled ladies of culture and refinement would gain from 
this trip. 


CoLorabo. — We are indebted to Aaron Gove, Esq., Supt. of 


his charge. The school, it seems, is a mixed one, the Schools at Denver, Colorado, for the following facts concerning 
defendant having the care of both boys and girls. Ac-|the schools of that city. Mr. Gove was formerly editor of the 
cording to the evidence of the child the defendant called | “/inois School Yournal : 


her out of the class to be punished for talking, and gave 
her a blow on the hand with his cane. He told her to 


The public-school system of East Denver is under the control of 


a board of education of six members. The system embraces Pri- 
mary, Intemediate, and Grammar schools, and a High School. 


hold up the other hand, but she was afraid, and he then The salaries of teachers are as follows: 


beat her about the back and shoulders several times. 
Her back, when examined by the magistrate, was very 
much bruised, and the punishment inflicted on her was 
described by a boy who witnessed it, “as the same sort 
of caning which was inflicted on boys.” The defendant, 
who urged that “he did no more than was necessary for 
the preservation of discipline,” was fined twenty shillings 
and costs. One of the London papers thus comments 


In the Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar grades : 
For the first three months (on trial), per month, $60,00 


For the remainder of the first year, “ ©“ 70.00 

For the third year and thereafter, “ * 90.00 
In the High School : 

For the first year, per month, 7 . $80.00 

For the second year, " 90.00 

For the third year, . ‘ 100.00 


The board reserve the right to increase, for special merit or ex- 


on the affair: “ This penalty is not heavy, but Se traordinary success, the salary of any teacher. This may be done at 
be hoped that the boys in the school who witnessed the any regular meeting, by unanimous vote. In order to obtain a 


spectacle will not, when they grow up, attempt to pre-|| 


egal certificate to teach in the city, it is necessary that the appli- 


serve discipline in their households by the same means. | cant be present at the examination of teachers. This examination 


If the humanizing influences of education are exercised 


is both written and oral; occupies two days, and embraces read- 
ing, spelling, English grammar, physical and descriptive geogra- 


in this fashion, the next generation will have received phy, arithmetic, elements of algebra, United States history, Eng- 
some lessons on the subject of aggravated assaults that) ;;,, literature, elements of vocal music, and methods and theory of 


will no doubt bear their fruit in due ‘season,” 


teaching. 
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Suggestions. 


BY MISS L. J. SHERMAN. 


In reply to the call for something to do, and how to 
do it, I send a suggestion for the Mental Arithmetic 
class. First teach them the table of squares as far as 
twenty-five times twenty-five. When this is perfectly 
learned, give*an exercise like the following : 

Take the number 3, add 5 to it, take the cube root of 
the sum, add 9, square the last sum, subtract 21, take 
the square root of the difference, add 7, square this sum, 
add 11, then add 61, take the square root of this sum, 
subtract 3, multiply the difference by 4, and extract the 
cube root of the product. 

No result should be given until the last, but all hands 
should be raised the moment a process is finished. 
This keeps the class on the gui vive and guides the 
teacher as to the“rapidity attainable in giving the proc- 
esses. 

As a rule, I take the raising of the hands of half the 
class as a signal for the next process. But sometimes 
I go through as fast as the quickest mind in the class 
can follow me, and again so slowly that the discouraged 
faces brighten, and the slow hands quicken with delight 
at the game of figures. It is suitable for children of 
ten, and an excellent corner-stone for the mathematical 
education. 

I find children of all ages from ten upward, interested 
in the curious fact that, do what you will to the figure 
9, it is 9 still. Every multiple of 9 has 9, or a multiple 
of 9, for the sum of its digits. Write out the multipli- 
cation, as far as you please, the right-hand column 
commences with 9, and decreases by 1, while the left- 
hand commences with o and increases by 1. 

Any facts of the kind are useful in interesting the pu- 
pil in his subject, and particularly so if he can grasp the 
dea that the science of numbers is as vast as the uni- 
verse. No human mind can comprehend it. From the 
very beginning, 2 times 2 are 4 to the famous binomial 
theorem, we ask wy in vain. Only the Great Mathe- 
matician who adjusts the weight of worlds so exactly, 
can tell us why. It is one of those things which we 
know not now, but I am confident we shall know here- 
after. 


The Blue-bird. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


Ere Liverworts their laughing eyes 
Have opened to the rain, 
Or Innocents, in glad surprise, 
Have nodded once again, 
There comes, from sunny southern clime, 
The blue-bird of the olden time. 


In flying from his tropic nest 
Through airy realms of space, 
He steals, to wear upon his breast, 
The summer sunset’s grace, 
And on his back and wings of blue 
There gleams the heaven’s etherial hue. 


A blossom wandering from its tree, 
A gem, maybe, with wings ; 
Or disembodied spirit, he, 
Who in the forest sings, 
Perhaps to trusting birdish eyes, 
The world seems yet a paradise. 


The East may give us pelting sleet 
For many a weary day: 

No matter, if the blue-bird sweet 
Will chant his pleasant lay ; 

With him we trust that summer soon 

Will open with the buds of June! 


A School Incident. 
BY UNA. 


Teacher, Mr. Bert. Pufils—Anpdrew, ARTHUR, WALLACE. 

Andrew (Turning leaves of a,book.)—I declare it is meaner than 
I thought it was. 

Arthur. (Coming in.)—What is mean, Mr. Soberface ? 

And.—I did not know you were there. 

Art.—Well, here I am, notwithstanding. I should like to know 
what rouses your indignation. 

And.—I am not sure that I want to have you know. 

Art.—Possibly not, but I insist. 

And.—By what right ? 

Art—That of age. I can prove, by the books, that I am five 
days and five hours your senior. Come, tell me. No alternative! 

And.—I half want to. 

Art.—Why not wholly do it, then? 

And.—Promise not to tell ? 

oe ere grows mysterious. A mean thing, that I must not 
tell! 

And.—Promise ? 

Art.—I promise not to tell unless I thin} it too mean to be kep 
secret. 

And.—Go away, won’t you, please ? 

Art.—No; Andrew, I am your friend. You can trust me. with- 
out a promise. 

And. (With a sigh.) — You remember Wallace had a bad mark 
the other day? 

Art.—Yes, the first he has had in school. 

And.—Well, I have just learned that his uncle had promised to 
send his sister to school if he could carry home a perfect report. 

Art.—He was very careless, then, to forget himself so near the 
end of school. 

And.—Yes, but he did not forget himself. 

Art-—Explain. 

And.—I put a pen down his back and made him jump. 

Art. (Carelessly)—You! Well, then, the mark is yours, not his. 
Why don’t you tell Mr. Bell ? 

And.—I can’t. 

Art.—Do you want me to? (Starting.) 

And.—Stop. You promised not to tell. If it had nét gone so 
long, I could do it, but it will look just like lying to own up now. 
It is two weeks. 

Art.—Look just likelying! It has been lying and nothing else. 

And.—Y ou talk pretty plainly for a friend. 

Art.—It is safest to call things by their right names. 

And.—Don't tell, Arthur! 

Art. (Returning and speaking slowly.)—No, ¥ will not. If that 
noble Wallace could keep from telling, he would not thank me for 
doing it. It’s for you, Andrew, and you only, to do the honorable 
thing. It’s past my comprehension how you have been mean so 
long. 

And—I did not think it made so much difference to him. A 
mark more or less does not signify to me. I supposed, of course, 
he would tell of me. , 

Art.—The reports will be printed to-day. Here comes Mr. 
Bell ; Andrew, be noble ! 

(Exit Arthur. Andrew retires out of sight, but within hearing. 
Mr. Bell takes a seat and examines his papers. Wallace enters.) 

Wallace—Mr. Bell. 

Mr. B.—Good morning, Wallace. 

Wal.—Have you sent the reports in, Mr. Bell ? 

Mr. B.—They are just finished. I shall carry them to the print- 
er’s now. 

Wal.—There is one mark against me, sir, that I do not deserve. 
Will you be kind enough to take it away? 

Mr. B.—1 remember the mark. I gave it myself. 

Wal.—Yes sir. 

Mr. B.—You sprang from your seat in a very strange manner. 
Do you consider that orderly behavior ? 

Wal.—No sir, 1 do not; but will you please cancel that mark? 
I do not deserve it, truly. 

Mr. B.—Who did, then? If you will tell me who caused such 
an unusual performance on your part, I will transfer the blame 
to him. 

Wal.—I cannot do that, sir; but the comfort of some one be- 
sides myself depends on my having no bad mark this year. 

Mr. B.—I told you that if you would tell me who was the guilty 
one, it should be done. 

Wal. (Zarnestly.)}—Can not you trust me, sir? * Has not my be- 
havior here warranted your confidence in my word ? 

Mr. B. (Coolly.\—Is it not your duty to promote good order ? 
And have you a right to shelter one from deserved punishment ? 

Wal. (Still more earnestly.)—I have thought that matter over, 
Mr. Bell, and often talked with my mother on that subject. If I 
knew one guilty of a crime against the school, as stealing or injur- 
ing property, I would not conceal all I knew from you, even at the 
risk of losing a friend. But this is purely personal, and I will not 
be a tell-tale just for myself. (Bitterly.) I will not trouble you 
longer; but I thought I must make one effort. I did not know 
that this was such a despotism. I hope, Mr. Bell, that when you 
are suspected, your good name will be of some use to you. 

Mr. B.—Wait, Wallace. Do you not see what a precedent this 


(Going.). 


would establish ? 
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Wal.—I see it all. Good morning, sir. 

Mr. B. (Changing his tone.\—One moment, Wallace : look at this 
(showing him the papers.) 

Wal. (Rubbing- his eyes.) —W hy, sir, my mark is perfect. 

Mr. B.—It looks so to me. 

Wal—Excuse me, sir, for speaking so bitterly. 

Mr. B.—I have nothing to excuse, my noble boy. I was only 
trying you. Will you trust me hereafter? (Arm in arm and talk. 
ing quietly they leave.) 

(Enter Arthur. Andrew re-appears.) 

And.—It is all right, Arthur. 

Art.—Then you have told Mr. Bell’? (offering his hand). 

And. (Drawing back.) —No, he took off the mark, just for Wal- 
lace’s own word; so he’s clear—and I, too. 

Art—What do you mean? ,What evil spirit possesses you ? 

And.—lI've been thinking. Now, only you, Wallace, and I, know 
of this affair. If nothing is said, no one else knows, and Wallace 
is clear. 

Art.—Well? 

And.—If I tell, then Mr. Bell knows, the school point shame at 
me, and worse than all, father and mother will be shocked. O dear 
— it is a bad business! 

Art.—That is true ; but two wrongs never yet made a right. Are 
you such a coward? Do you forget the All-seeing Eye? Here 
comes Mr. Bell. Speak Andrew. (Arthur to Mr. Bell.\—Mr. 
Bell, I think Andrew has something to say to you. 

Andrew. (Confused, hesitating.}\—I—I—I deserve Wallace’s bad 
mark. 

Mr. Bell.—How, sir? 

And.—It was I who made him jump the other day. 

Mr. Bell.—ts that all you have to say? 

And.—Yes sir. 

Mr. B.—Have you no excuse ? 

And.—None, sir. 

Mr. B.—Why do you tell now” To save yourself from pun- 
ishment ? 

And.—No, sir; to expose myself to punishment. I am sorry. 

Mr. B.—Well, my boy, you have just saved yourself. I saw the 
whole thing, and intended this afternoon to expose you before the 
school. 

And. (Putting hishand to his head.)—What, sir ! 

Mr. B.—Since you have yourself acknowledged it, though so 
late, I will spare you that. But oh, be careful! Your mischief 
was bad enough without the added lying. 

And.—I have never lied to your before. 

Mr. B.—Therefore I excuse you this time. Come to my room 
this evening. I have more to say to you. (Zxit Mr. B.) 

And. (To Arthur.)—I am glad I trusted you with my mean se- 
cret. You are a true friend. 


Springtime. 


BY WILLIAM O. CUSHING. 


I long to hear the April showers, 
Like music, fall on roof and pane ; 

I long to see the springtime flowers 
Come thronging ’round my path again, 


Of golden sun-lit hours I dream, 
And gleams of wood and mountain rills; 
Of low, sweet warblings by the stream, 
And sunshine, flashing on the hills. 


O winds, with laden wings of balm, 

That wait in some sweet vale of rest; 
Some island in the ocean’s calm; 

Some palm-crowned island of the blest! 


No longer stoop with wayward wing, 
To taste the bloom of orarige bowers ; 
But woo, with soft, warm breath, the Spring, 
And kiss to life the sweet May flowers. 


— Common sense is an element in which many per- 
sons are sadly wanting. Common sense implies sound 
perception, correct reason, mental capacity, and good 
understanding. It is not to be acquired entirely by ed- 
ucation ; it is a sort of instingt. It may be polished and 
made more acute by experience. There is a great deal 
of sound philosophy in a little common sense sometimes, 
and the exercise of it upon certain occasions would save 
many men from much subsequent humiliation. 


— Shakspeare was an eminent instance of the truth 
of that rule, poeta non fit, sed nascitur ; indeed his learn- 
ing was but very little ; so that as Cornish diamonds 
are not polished by any lapidary, but are pointed and 
smooth, even as they are taken out of the earth, so 
nature was all the art that was used upon him.—Fiu//er’s 
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Sundries. 


_ A law forbidding the payment of different salaries in the pub- 
lic schools, on account of sex, has just passed the Legislature of 
California. 

— Always be good natured if you can. A few drops of oil will 
do more to facilitate the movement of the most stubborn machinery 
than rivers of vinegar. 

—A young lady went into a sewing-machine wareroom, the 
other day, and priced the various styles of machines. The 
obliging clerk, a newly married man, gave her all the neces- 
sary information, when she asked if any deduction was made to 
clergymen. “Oh, yes,” replied the salesman, “are you a minister’s 
wife 2” “No, sir,” was the answer, “I am not.” “Are you the 
sister of a clergyman?” “Oh no,” was the answer. “Then upon 
what relationship do you ask for the reduction?” “ Well,” replied 
the lady, “I am not a clergyman’s wife, or sister, or cousin, but I 
have just been engaged to a student in the theological seminary.” 
She got the machine at a reduced price. 

— The character of the teacher exerts a silent, but powerful in- 
fluence over the school. 

— A bill has been made the special order in the State Senate of 
Tennessee which contains the following section: “That bachelor- 
ism is hereby declared a privilege, and every male inhabitant of 
this State over thirty years of age, being of sound mind and enjoy- 
ing good bodily health, remaining unmarried after the rst of May, 
1875, shall pay a fine of ten dollars annually.” 

— Common sense finds ample scope for exercise in the school- 
room. 

— At a public spelling match in Indianapolis given for a charit- 
able purpose, the first person who missed a word was Prof. W. A. 
Bell, editor of the School Fournal and formerly superintendent of 
the educational department of the city. He spelled “ allege” with 
a “d,” and upon his retirement was made the recipient of a huge 


cabbage boquet. 
— If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work.—Shakspeare. 

— Apropos of the spelling mania, it may be of interest to know 
that a lady of Providence, during leisure moments, has spelt six 
hundred and fifty words out of the word “congregationalist,” and 
in no case repeating a letter in the formation of a word. 

— The poorest education that teaches self-control is better than 
the best that neglects it. 

— Here is an Irishman’s letter to his son at college: “ My dear 
son—I write to send you two pair of my old breeches that you may 
have a new coat made out of them; also some new socks that your 
mother has just knit by cutting down some of mine. Your mother 
sends you two pounds without my knowledge, and for fear you may 
not use it wisely I have kept back half and sent only one. Your moth- 
er and I are well, except that your sister has got the measles, which 
we think would have spread among the other girls if Tom had not 
had it before, and he is the only one left. I hope you will do honor 
to my teachings; if not you are an ass, and your mother and my- 
self are your affectionate parents.” 

— A lady, in instructing her daughter in the use of the needle, 
said: “ As I tell you to sew,so sew; but do not merely sew so-so.” 

— The great object of a child’s education is to teach him to 
think for himself. 

— A syllogism: David was a Jew; hence, “the harp of David” 
was a Jewsharp. Qwestion—How did he sing his psalms and play 
on it at the same time ? 

— A young widower may go into a decline for a season, but he 
generally rewives. 

— A clergyman, at a recent teachers’ meeting in Ohio, said that 
teachers are too often selected in the wrong way. “Examiners 
make an intellectual requirement in strait-jacket style, and pay no 
attention whatever to the peculiar natural and innate adaptedness 
of the teacher for the profession; “and thus men and women are 
found at the head of our schools who are no more” able to develop 
the human mind than a Modoc is to draw a picture of the heavenly 
Jerusalem with charcoal.” 

— William Everett, professor of Latin in Harvard College, and 
the son of Edward Everett, will deliver the poem before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Brown University at the next commence- 
ment. 

— Committee in U.S. Senate on Education and Labor—Patterson 
(chairman), Ingalls, Morton, Ferry (Connecticut), Burnside, Bruce, 
Gordon, Eaton, and Maxey. 

— School inspector (to urchin)—“ Now, Johnny, how many can 
you count?” Johnny—* One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
cight, nine, ten.” Inspector—“ Good, Johnny; go on.” Johnny 
(after a moment's thought) —“ Jack, queen, king, ace.” 

_ — The son of the poets, Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, is said to promise well for becoming a fine artist. 

— Prince Leopold, Queen Victoria’s sickly son, is the most in- 
en of the royal young men, and is very much devoted to 

udy. 

— Bayard Taylor says of California children: Nowhere can 
more rosy specimens of health and beauty be found. Strong- 
limbed, red-blooded, graceful, and as full of happy, animal life as 
young fawns, they bid fair to develop into admirable types of man- 
hood and womanhood. 

— The thoughtful man has an aim; the dreamer has none. 


“STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


‘ 
Maine, 

Last week mention was made of the Free High School law, and 
of the endeavor of its opponents to have the law repealed. @ Since 
that time the reports of the usual March elections throughout the 
State have been received and carefully examined, and comparison 
made between the amounts voted this year for the High School 
and the amounts voted last year. Although this statement is not 
accurate by any means, yet, from the returns received, it is found 
that many towns which availed themselves last year of the law 
have this year done one of two things; either voted a less sum for 
the High School or have voted nothing at all. 

In some county paper a statement in regard to the number of 
pupils in one of the oldest academies was made, and the corres- 
pondent added: “Thus, in spite of the Free High School law, it 
seems that the academy will live.” These matters are mentioned 
because straws tell which way the wind blows, and it will be nec- 
essary for the friends of the law to be careful in the selection of 
their teachers, in the conduct of the school, and in their general 
support; otherwise, when another winter shall come, the law will 
be repealed. 


PoRTLAND.—The new school committee have organized, with 
the mayor as chairman ex-officio, and Mr. Fobes as temporary sec- 
retary. The next meeting of the board will be held the 18th inst., 
at which meeting it is expected a sub-committee will recommend 
the name or names of persons for the office of superintendent of 
schools. The following gentlemen are named in connection with 
the office: Mr. J. W. Colcord and Mr. Geo. F. Talbot, of this 
city, who were, with Mr. Geo. W. True, the committee of last year ; 
and Mr. W. J. Corthell, of Calais, who represented Washington 
county in the State senate this year, and who has for many years been 
connected with the schools of Calais. There may be many others 
who are candidates for the place, but as yet the papers have not 
found it out. Many who are most interested in the schools wish 
that the former principal of the High School, Mr. Stone, now of 
Springfield, could be placed in this position, and regret the short- 
sighted policy of Portland which permitted him to go away. The 
teachers want a MAN. Nothing more need be said. 


DEERING.—The school committee report the condition of the 
schools more encouraging than last Spring. Schools have been 
prosperous, The town is struggling to get clear of the old district 
system. The whole number of scholars is 1,188. The average at- 
tendance for the three terms was 418, or about 36 per cent of the 
number of scholars in town. At the annual election 
Mr. C. B. Varney, assistant Master of the classical department 
of the Portland High School, was elected superintending school 
committee. It was voted to abolish the school district system by a 
vote of 96 to 95. 


WINDHAM.—The town meeting was held Monday, 18th inst. 
The amount of money raised for school purposes was $2,100, and 
the amount received from State tax and funds was $1,320.50 ; local 
funds $146.40; total $3,564.90. The whole number of scholars 
was 765. The school committee complain that school districts 
build school houses with hired money, and it takes ten per cent. of 
their school funds, raised for the support of schools, to pay the 
debt. * One district expended 22 per cent. of its money in digging a 
well, and other incidental expenses. 


FALMOUTH. — The annual meeting was held Monday, 8th inst. 
The town school funds amounted to $2,972.87, of which $2,000 was 
raised by town tax. The supervisor says that the schools are not 
$0 prosperous as in some former years, on account of the employ- 
ment of so many inexperienced teachers. He urges the town to 
avail itself of the free high school act. 


GorHAaM.—Town meeting was held Monday, March 8th. The 
town raised for the support of schools $2,800, and received from, 
the State $1,833.26. The whole number of scholars is 1,066. 
There was an average attendance of 418. The supervisor reports 
the schools as prosperous as can be expected under the present 
imperfect system. 


BrIDGTON.—The schools closed their winter sesson last week. The 
High School willfcontinue under the instruction of its present popular 
instructor, A. F. Richardson, A.B. Miss A. A. Holley, who has 
managed the Grammar school so successfully, has decided to re- 
sign her position at the close of the present term. 

WESTBROOK SEMINARY.—The Spring term of Westbrook Sem- 
inary began Tuesday, March gth, with a very flattering prospect 
of a successful term. Every room in the seminary is taken, and 
there will probably be in all from 175 to 200 scholars. 

ANson.—The Spring term of Anson Academy commenced Mon- 
day, 22d ult., under the instruction of J. W. Daniels, who has had 
charge of this institution for the last two terms. There were about 
75 pupils in attendance the first week. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS.—A correspondent writes that there is an ex- 
cellent entering class of fifty at the Normal School at Castine, and 
a total attendance of 120 is expected. . . . The present term 
of the Normal School at Farmington is attended by 125 pupils. 

Bucksport.—Preparations are being made for a reunion of all 


former students of the East Maine Conference Seminary, to take 
place here June 9th, when a permanent organization will be estab- 
lished. 

FARMINGTON.—The annual town meeting at Farmington was a 
great success. Among other good things done, the town voted to 
tax dogs and support a free High School. 


New Hampshire. 


NASHAU KINDERGARTEN.—No grander reform has ever been 
made in pedagogy than Froebel’s method of primary instruction. 
The old-time notions that active, restless children must be set down 
in rows on hard benches, and be kept still for many hours, while 
dull books are crammed into them, page after page,—this idea that 
there is some innate total depravity in the child which must thus 
be tortured, crucified out of him by what is called education, this 
most unnatural system that we term primary schools, where every 
childish impulse and instinct is ruthlessly crushed out by the stern 
hand of order, system, often to the physical, and even to the men¢ 
tal and moral destruction of the little ones—thank Go@, these ideas 
are rapidly giving place to systems of nature and common sense. 
Just read this from a newspaper report of the Nashua kinder- 
garten: 

“We found Miss Held in a spacious room, sunny and cheerful, 
the floor neatly carpeted, the walls adorned with plants, and vines, 
and pleasant pictures of happy children, and located in the central 
portion of the city. She was surrounded by eighteen or twenty 
little children between the ages of three and seven, sitting at low 
tables, the tops of which are marked off intoinch squares. . . . 
After a short lunch the occupations were resumed. When they 
first gathered around the tables, it seemed not unlike the assem- 
bling of a number of ladies at a tea party, the conversation was 
so brisk and sociable; but in three or four minutes each child 
was intently engaged sewing in and out with colored worsteds. It 
was not like a school, there was no repression, no enforced silence, 
no fears of the raw hide or the teacher’s frown, no books, no pun- 
ishments ; it was rather like a cheerful workshop where each was 
absorbed in his work, not as a disagreeable task, but rather as a 
delightful occupation. Strict silence was by no means enjoined, 
and if after a few minutes of employment a happy thought occurred 
to any little worker, he was encouraged to speak it out, and when 
any ene was pleased he was allowed to laugh. . . . We vis- 
ited the garden, where each little one had his separate bed in which 
he could hoe, and dig, and watch the growth of his products to his 
heart’s content. The,spot was embowered in vines, and several va- 
rieties of flowers yet remained unharmed by the early frosts. One 
little fellow had raised quite a supply of squashes and beets, and 
still another had obtained a wonderful growth of tomatoes. A 
real garden is considered quite essential to,this system of education, 
and no Kindergarten is considered complete without one.” 


Verily is it not enough to make one leap for joy at the thought 
of the possibilities of the future of the children, when common 
sense in teaching shall displace common tradition? This first 
Kindergarten in New Hampshire owes its origin to the efforts of 
Henry B. Atherton, Esq. He saw the great beauties of the sys- 
tem, and for the sake of his own as well as his neighbors’ chil- 
dren, he desired something of the kind in his own city. By 
his active efforts a number children were got together, the 
ladies of the Olive street church kindly loaned the parlors of their 
vestry, and the school began June 1, 1874. Miss Anna Held, 
the teacher, was a peculiarly fortunate selection. A native of Ber- 
lin, she graduated at the best young ladies’ school in that city, and 
having become interested in Froebel’s method of education, she 
went through a course of instruction in the seminary for nurses, 
established at Berlin upon Froebel’s plan, by Lina Morgenstern. 
Subsequently she attended the Kindergarten Normal school in the 
same city, where she passed the examination and received her 
diploma after a year’s course of study. Miss Held has traveled ex- 
tensively in Great Britain and on the continent, and speaks with 
ease both Italian and French, as well as English. She is earnestly 
devoted to her profession, and heartily fond of little children. Be- 
ing an accomplished musician, she is able to give valuable instruc- 
tion in music to the little ones, and they already sing several sim- 
ple German songs with as much readiness and apparent enjoyment 
as they do those in their mother-tongue. 

Mr. Atherton is in dead earnest on this subject. He has pre- 
pared an able lecture on Pestalozzi, and Froebel, and their meth- 
ods, which has created in interest in kindergartening in Nashua, 
and which ought'to be read in all the larger towns in the State. It 
is a good omen that one man is willing to spend his time and 
money in this way for the public benefit. Are there not others 
ready for the work in other places? We need kindergartens in 
every town, village, neighborhood ; we need them for our children, 
but a thousand times more for our mothers, and the future mothers 
in our State. Every home should be a kindergarten where the 
simple and beautiful laws of nature are followed by skillful moth- 
ers, where children are helped, developed, elevated, rather than 
chilled, repressed. It is too much to hope for yet, but we can work 
and pray for it as one of the greatest boons of the near future. 


Vermont. 

PouLtNEY. — The reorganization of the Troy Confereuce 
Academy at Poultney, now in its second term, is a promising indi- 
cation of interest in education in western Vermont. This acad- 
emy has had a good record in past time as a thorough school, It 
has sent out many who have been successful in their professions. 
Numbers of teachers have. been fitted here, some of whom are 


among the best educators in the country. All along, however, it 
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has struggled with financial embarrassment, which has limited its 
usefulness, and at times threatened its existence. But after various 
changes the academy has taken a better position, and now stands 
clear of debt with the best promise of a successful future. 

The work of securing an endowment has commenced. With an 
elegant and commodious edifice, with ample grounds, and a delight- 
ful situation, and with an earnest and well-trained corps of teach- 
ers, the best hopes of the friends of the academy seem about to be 
realized. While the departments of Art, Music, and General Lit- 
erature are not to be neglected it is the aim to make the academy 
take first rank as a classical and scientific school. The principal, 
Rev. Martin E. Cady, A.M., has the constant assistance of eight 
experienced teachers, and has 130 pupils under his charge. Of 
these pupils 16 are pursuing scientific branches, and 30 taking col- 
lege preparatory studies. 

NORTHFIELD.—The teacher of district No. 9, Mary M. Dole, 
sends us the following report of her school, which we think is 
hard to be beaten. During the term of twelve weeks, the scholars, 
thirteen in number, attended school with only six absent marks 
and one tardy mark. Considering the weather, and the distance 
some of the scholars lived from the school-house, being over a 
mile, we think this doing pretty well. Tho following is a list of the 
names of the scholars having no absences: Ella M. Dole, Jennie 
E. Latham, Mary E. Latham, Cora Latham, Frankie I. Wakefield, 
O. Burton Bowman, Heman E. Dole, Neison T. Latham. 


West RuTLAND.—The winter term of West Rutland Central 
School closed Friday, the 5th inst. This finishes Mr. Walker’s 
second year in this school, with the exception of the spring term of 
the present year. The last two terms of this year have been very 
successful, and an unusual number have been in attendance, 86 dif- 
ferent names having been enrolled during the year. Great interest 
has been manifested by the pupils, and Mr. Walder and his assist- 
ant, Miss Alice L. Conway, seem to have given universal satisfac- 
tion to the patrons of the school. 


Woopstock.—The closing exercises in the High school-room, 
on Friday, 5th inst., were exceedingly interesting and were attended 
by a very large number of people, filling the commodious room 
to its utmost capacity. . 

MONTPELIER.—The closing exercises of the spring term of the 
Vermont Methodist Seminary and Female College occured last 
week. 

LupLow.—Black River Academy, has enrolled over 150 students 
for the spring term, and more are coming. 


— At the annual town meetings last week, there were several 
instances in the State in which ladies were elected superintendent 
of schools. Miss Abbie A. Wellman was elected to the position 
in Brookline, and Mrs. Addie Goodell in Windham, both of whom 
we doubt not are well qualified for the places to which they have 
chosen. 

— A Vermont schoolmaster says he never felt unequal to any 
demand in the line of his profession, excepting on one occasion, 
when a farmer brought his bouncing fifteen-year-old daughter to 
the school, and, walking up to the master’s desk, said: “That's 
my youngest gal, and if ever you catch her slidin’ down hill with 
the boys, I just want you to trounce her.” 


Massachusetts. 


Boston.—The committee of the city council on the draft of the 
new city charter, report in favor of a board of six school examiners 
to be appointed by the mayor, subject to the approval of the school 
board, without the power of appointing and removing teachers, as 
proposed bythe commission. . . . A petition has been circulated 
in Washington Village, South Boston, requesting the location of the 
new schaol-house on land between Dorchester avenue and Boston 
street. . . . ~ The total delivery of books, etc., at the public 
library during February was 78,010, distributed as follows: Bates 
Hall, 9,380; lower hall, 27,026; East Boston branch, 8,541; South 
Boston branch, 11,204; Roxbury branch, 8,217; Charlestown 
branch, 7,742; Brighton branch, 2,039; Dorchester branch, 3,366. 
This is an increase of 7,776 over the corresponding month of last 
year. 

The following appointments of teachers were made by thc school 
committee at their last meeting: Miss Alfarata M. Nichols con- 
firmed as primary teacher in Franklin school. . . . . Miss 
Elvira L. Austin, on probation, in Florence Grammar School, 
West Roxbury district. / . . . Miss Helen Ramsay confirmed 
in Winthrop School, Charlestown. . . . . Miss Silence A. 
Hill, on probation, in Lincoln Grammar School. . . . . Miss 
Edna M. Flint, on probation, in Lincoln Grammar School, vice 
Miss Martha B. Dimsmore, resigned. . . . . Miss Abby P. 
Josselyn and Angelia M. Knowles confirmed as head-assistants in 
the Bunker Hill School. . . . . Miss Emma E. Allin con- 
firmed in Rice Primary School. . . . . Miss Ellen M. Bar- 
bour, on probation, in Rice Grammar School, vice Miss Cynthia 
M. Beckler, resigned. . . . . Miss Fannie M. Lamison, on 
probation, in Charlestown Winthrop School, vice Miss Marietta 
F. Allen, transferred to the Warren School. . . . . Miss E. 
W. Hastings has resigned her situation in the Central Grammar 
School, West Roxbury district. “eee M. Jules Levy has re- 


signed his position as teacher of French in the West Roxbury 
High School. 

The contracts for building the new school-house at the corner of 
Newbury and Exeter streets, on the back bay territory have been 
awarded. It will cost about $50,000, will contain nine rooms and 
a hall and will be used for both grammar and primary classes. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The regular monthly meeting of the school com- 
mittee was held last week. The committee on rules and regula- 
tions reported in favor of the order, introduced some time since 
by Mr. McNeil, prohibiting corporal punishment in the public 
schools. No action was taken on the order, and it was postponed 
till the next meeting of the board. Mr. Wadmun introduced an 
order as an amendment to the rules and regulations forbidding 
teachers to confine any pupil in a closet or cold entry-way as pun- 
ishment, or to send a child home for trivial offences, which was 
laid over for further consideration. It was voted to increase the 
salary of the secretary of the board to $500 per annum. After 
disposing of some routine matters the board adjourned. 

A very appropriate monument is to be erected over the grave of 
the late Professor Agassiz, in the southwesterly portion of Mount Au- 
burn Cemetery. It is a block of granite taken from the lower gla- 
cier of the Aar in Switzerland, close to the spot where the de- 
ceased professor, in company with Desor and Vogt, pursued his 
scientific explorations. The stone has arrived in Cambridge, and 
is now at the marble works of Alexander MacDonald, where it 
will receive suitable inscriptions, and it will be put in place as soon 
as the season will admit. The grave of President Felton, of Har- 
vard University, is near that of Professor Agassiz. 

A summer school of geology, somewhat like the Agassiz School 
at Penikese, is now proposed by the teachers of Geology in Har- 
vard University, for the summer of 1875. It will probably be lo- 
cated in a camp to be formed near Cumberland Gap, Kentucky, a 
ceol and healthful situation, fifteen hundred feet above the sea, 
and in the midst of a fine geological region. The term will extend 
from July 1 to September 1. The expense will be a fee of fifty 
dollars in advance, and a weekly charge for the actual cost of liv- 
ing, probably about three dollars apiece. Membership will be re- 
stricted to teachers of Geology, and persons who have already 
some acquaintance with the subject. The number will be limited 
to twenty-five, and the school will not be begun if there are less 
than ten applicants. Persons desirous of joining the school should 
apply to F. W. Harris, president’s secretary, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SoutH HapLEy.—The young ladies of Mount Holyoke Semin- 
ary are having a three weeks vacation. There were 290 pupils 
there last term. The next term will begin onthe 2sthinst. . . . 
It is now proposed to erect a large building for an art gallery, at a 
cost of $75,000. . . - The seminary has just received from 
Mr. Beadle, of the Meriden Cutlery Company, the gift of three 
hundred silver table-knives. 


WILLIAMSBURG.—Mr. S. A. Holton, lately teacher in Lawrence 
Academy, Falmouth, has been appointed master of our High 
School, at Haydensville. 

— NORTHAMPTON.—A very successful concert was given in the 
town hall on the evening of the 11th inst., by the scholars of the 
public schools, under the direction of their music teacher, Profes- 
sor Jones. 

WELLEsLEY.—It is said that every officer of our new Famale 
College, from the president and professors downward, is to be a 
woman. 

EAsTHAMPTON.—Six of the scholars in our High School have 
received prizes trom the Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society, 
for excellent compositions on “ The Evils of Intemperance and its 
Remedy.” 

READING.—The trustees of the Industrial School for Girls at 
Lancaster, have appointed Miss Angeline E. Porter, M.D., of this 
town, as physician. 

ASHLAND.—The annual exhibition of the High School was given 
in the town hall on Saturday evening last. ; 

LoweLL. — The city council has this year appropriated for 
schools, $125,000; for school-houses, $36,000. . . . . Percy 
Parker, a student in the high school, and son of L. M. G. Parker, 
surveyor at New Orleans, has received an appointment to West 
Point. 

CHELMSFORD.—Mr. Andrew H. Park has been elected on the 
school committee for three years. Mr. Park has been blind from 
early youth, but he is a man of much ability and is well informed. 


MeEpFoRD.—This town at its annual meeting made general and 
special appropriations for schools, to the amount of $30,350, and 
$1,500 for its public library. 

West AMESBURY.—This is now the only town in Essex county 
which retains the school district system, other towns having voted 
to abolish that system, at their recent annual meetings. 

OxrorD.—The examination of the High School took place on 
Tuesday, the 9th inst., and the graduating exercises of the Senior 
class were held in Memorial Hall in the evening of that day. 

MALDEN.—The school committee have organized by the choice 
of Geo, W. Copeland as chairman, and Edward Gay, formerly 
sub-master of the Quincy School, Boston, as secretary. . . . 
The graduates of the High School have formed a High School 


Association, and chosen Frank Collins president. 


Rockport.—The Senior classes of the several grammar schools 
have formed a social and literary society to be known as the Rock- 
port Grammar School Association. 

NortTon.—Wheaton Female Seminary, in this town, is going to 
have a gala time at its commencement next summer, which will 
mark the fortieth anniversary of the school’s establishment, and 
the completion of Mrs. Metcalf’s twenty-fifth year as its principal. 

CuicoreE.—The Catholic school in this town has now 300 
scholars. 

g HAvERHILL.—The pupils of the High School have raised, by 
“ character parties” and other means, $1,175, with which they have 
purchased a grand piano for the use of the school. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE.—The quarterly meeting of the superintendents for 
the State, announced for Monday, the 8th inst., was not held. 
Owing to the severity of the storm, very few of the superintendents 
were able to reach the city, so that it was not deemed advisable, 
save in an informal way, to proceed with the business of the meet- 
ing. As the weather at present is.so uncertain, it was not thought 
best to adjourn to any immediate day, therefore the next meeting 
will be the regular quarterly meeting, June 14. 

The quarterly meeting of the teachers of the High and Gram- 
mar schools was held Saturday, the 6th inst. The superintendent, 
in the course of his remarks, speaking of school-room work, criti- 
cised the lack of life and animation which he had sometimes ob- 
served, impressing the thought that dull, listless pupils would re- 
sult from a want of life and sympathetic interest in the teacher. 
He also deprécated the teaching of abstract rules before the illus- 
trations of them were understood. Thoroughness in that which is 
really to be learned, was urged. Less might be required in some 
studies, but what is attempted should be so thoroughly mastered as 
never to be forgotten. At the close of his remarks the superin- 
tendent introduced Professor Chase, of Brown University, who ad- 
dressed the teachers on topics relating to their work, in his usual 
clear and interesting style. 

The Friends’ School in this city was first opened for scholars 
fifty-six years ago. . . Dime novels are at a discount in this 
market, while spelling-books and dictionaries are firm, with an up- 
ward tendency. The spelling-school mania still rages in this lo- 
cality. During the past week there have been two mammoth spel- 
ling contests, one open to all, and the other between Brown Uni- 
versity and the State Normal School. The former was for the 
benefit of two of our charitable societies, and about 140 appeared 
to try for the three prizes offered, viz.: a Webster, bound in Rus- 
sia, one of Rogers’ groups, and a set of Macaulay’s Essays. After 
a trial of nearly three hours, the participants were reduced to three 
in number, Mrs. Vana L. Morgan, a graduate of the High School, 
and since a teacher; Miss Rosa M. Kellen, a graduate of the 
High School; and Frank E. Kettlety, a graduate of the Elm 
Street Grammar School; who took the three prizes in the order of 
their respective names. 

The second match was a friendly contest, in which the young 
ladies engaged at the invitation of the students, who were desirous 
of obtaining funds in aid of their boat club. Although there was no 
formal challenge, nevertheless, as soon as it was known that the 
two institutions were to enter the lists, great interest was excited, 
and public opinion almost universally awarded the victory in ad- 
vance to the girls. The issue of the affair showed that Latin and 
Greek had not crowded out the Queen’s English. Between fifty 
and sixty of both sides were present. Lieut.-Gov. Van Zandt pre- 
sided, while referees were at hand to decide all disputed points. 
At first the young ladies were alittle disconcerted by the novelty of 
their position, and thus lost somewhat, but they soon recovered, 
and for some time gained steadily on their opponents, till one of the 
managers, seeing that no ordinary words could cause either side to 
haul down its colors, called in al] the “ologies” to helphim. They * 
soon made havoc with the ranks on both sides, but especially on that 
of the girls. The boys’ more extensive studies, and knowledge of de- 
rivation, gave them, with this class of words, an advantage which 
was very perceptible. The best speller among the young ladies 
was Alice’ J. Polsey, of Lincoln, while the champion “spellist” 
proved to be Walter I. Ballou, of Woonsocket, to both of whom 
elegant prizes were given. Rarely have we seen the community 
more thoroughly awakened upon any subject than upon this one of 
spelling, and we believe it is generally acknowledgd that even 
“those good old times” never produced better spelling than that 
exhibited during these recent contests. 


WaARWICK.—A meeting of the Warwick Teachers’ Association 
was held in the school-house at River Point, on Saturday morning, 
March 6th. The meeting was called to order by the president a 
few minutes after 10 o’clock, and after welcoming the teachers 
present, he introduced the first speaker, who read an interesting 
paper on “ Rewards and Punishments.” This was followed by an 
excellent paper on “ Memorizing,” which gave great satisfaction. 
Next in order was an essay, subject, “ The Moral Elements of the 
Teacher’s Art.” It was well written, and furnished much food for 
thought. These papers were all followed by discussion, which 
added much interest to the meeting. The “Word Method” was 


.|then presented in a familiar manner by the president, after which 


came the election of officers, with the following results: President 
—John M. Nye; Vice-Presidents—Amasa C. Whipple, Lizzie Allen, 
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nats Nicholas; Secretary—Henry A. Wood ; Treasurer—Annie 
M. Holden. The next meeting will be held in the school-house at 


Centreville, on the third Saturday in April. 


TiveRTON, — The Bridgeport school, No. 3, of this town, Miss 
Ida A. Winsor, teacher, closed the winter term March sth. Whole 
number registered, 61; average attendance, 50. Two pupils, Per- 
ley McNeil and Phebe M. Gray, have been perfect in attendance. 
The closing exercises consisted of concert work in writing and map- 
drawing on the black-board, singing, declamations and, dialogues. 
Among the latter was one taken from the N. E. JouRNAL oF Ep- 
vcaTION for Jan. 30, entitled “ Inventions and Discoveries.” A 
good attendance of visitors gladdened the hearts of both teacher 
sad pupils. Brief remarks were made by Mrs. C. F. Barker, chair- 
man of the school committee, Mr. Geo. L. Church, and Mrs. E. T. 
Lawton. The character of the school and the nature of Miss Win- 
sor’s success are shown by the fact that the district have decided to 
raise enough money among themselves to continue the school 


another short term. 


Nort ScITuATE.—The close of the winter term of Lapham 
Institute was marked by an exhibition, given by the students on 
the gth inst. A large audience from the village and vicinity filled 
the chapel hall. Prof. A. G. Moulton, principal of the school, pre- 
sided. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Lovejoy, of Pas oag, after 
which a choice programme of fifteen pieces was given, among 
which were Willis’s “ Leper,” Poe’s “ Raven,” Mrs. Stephens’ 
“ Polish Boy,” and a French dialogue. The entertainment was of 
a high order, and reflected credit both upon the participants and 
their instructors. The next term of the school will begin Monday, 
March 22, and close the last of June. 


CoveNTRY.—The public school in Washington village closed 
the winter term March 5, having been under the instruction of Miss 
Fanny M. Lyon, with Miss Ella F. Griffin, assistant. Average at- 
tendance, 73. During the winter much interest has been shown by 
the pupils, and a system of rewards and prizes was instituted 
which greatly quickened the activity and zeal of the whole school: 


SMITHFIELD.—The school in the Stillwater district, Miss Lilly 
B. Mowry, teacher, closed March sth. Eighteen of the pupils, or 
one-half of the whole number, were neither absent nor tardy dur- 
ing the term. Percentage of attendance 97. It is gratifying to 
record such perseverance on the part of school children, and con- 
sidering that one-third of the number have an average distance of 
two miles to go, we think the punctuality is remarkable and praise- 
worthy. 


Connecticut. 


New Haven. — Spot the Swindlers! Teachers Beware! !— An 
event has just transpired in this vicinity which ought to serve as a 
warning to others, whose credulity is likely to get the better of 
their good judgment and common sense. The facts in the case are 
briefly these: Some time in December last two men took rooms at 
one of the hotels. They professed to be engaged in disposing of a 
valuable patent for the manufacture of suet butter. One of them 
assumed the air of a very wealthy gentleman; the other was rep- 
resented as having been formerly a butcher, and therefore well 
qualified to be the active partner in the business, which promised 
to make all millionaires who should be so fortunate as to secure an 
interest in it. In due time these enterprising gentlemen made the 
acquaintance of the principal of a graded school, whose name we 
forbear to reveal. To him they expressed a willingness to allow 
him a share of the lucrative business of which they were the for- 
tunate owners. It only required a moderate outlay of some fifteen 
hundred dollars to secure a fortune which would put him in pos- 
session of all that could be desired of earthly good. The worthy 
teacher, by close economy and hard labor through a series of years, 
had provided for his young family a pleasant homestead. In an 
evil hour he was tempted to sell this to raise funds for the proposed 
speculation. Only $1,000 could be realized from the sale of the 
Property. But the generosity of the gentlemen relieved him from 
embarrassment, since they would be satisfied with that amount, for 
the present, and were quite willing to trust to his ability to make 
up the small balance from the large amounts he would doubtless 
receive. The contract was completed, the $1,000 were paid, and 
the valuable patent secured. Suitable premises were engaged and 
Suitable apparatus ordered for the manufacture of the golden arti- 
cle, emblematical of the real golden treasure promised. At this 
Stage of the proceedings the gentlemanly proprietors of the patent 
had received an imperative call to leave at once for California ; 
when the unwelcome revelation of a villainous swindle made the 
unfortunate victim realize the painful fact that he had lost his thou- 
sand dollars and his position as a teacher, which he had resigned, 
'n anticipation of making a short-cut to wealth. 

The moral of this transaction needs no statement. “ The ways 


Ps are dark and tricks that are vain,” in this world, are multitu- 
hous, 2 


bt THAMPTON.—This village is noted for the manufacture of 
wall cigh-bells, dooy-bells, hand-bells, in short, small bells of 
Van be It is said that there is but one other shop in the 

States where sleigh bells are made. Mr. Potter, State 


» a the board of education, says that but few children are em- 
Yee''in the seven shops; and the proprietors will not give em- 


Porter’s “ Human Intellect,” it is the most childishly simple text- 


ployment to children unless they attend school at least as much as 
the law requires. The number of children between the ages of 4 
and 16 years, in the district, in January last, was 112. The school is 
divided into senior and primary departments. The number regis- 
tered in the higher department 48 ; lower 54. Number 16 years old 
in the higher room, 18. Three classes are studying Algebra, one 
Physical Geography, two in Latin, in addition to common English 
branches. Mr. F. A. Lillie has had charge of the higher depart- 
ment five years, and is evidently doing a good work. Miss Carrie 
Buell is the teacher of the primary department. The schools are 
kept forty weeks in a year. Few village schools can make so good 
a showing. It is an item of interest that the bells in nearly every 
re a in the country are furnished by this enterprising little 
village. 


Mystic.—Tue JouRNAL is gaining friends among our teachers 
and school-men. Its subscription list will increase in these towns. 
We have a good number of men and women who expect to devote 
their lives to the work of instructing the youth, and they will 
not let this opportunity for acquiring knowledge pass unimproved. 
We are pleased to see your paper made a medium of communica- 
tion between teachers, and hope we shall hear from many whose 
pens and voices have been silent beyond their own family circle. 

We learn, with regret, that two of our yonng teachers are in 
trouble, having failed to instruct and govern their pupils. Both of 
these young men may attribute their failure to the same cause. 
While their schools were in a prosperous condition, and they were 
giving almost universal satisfaction, they commenced an irregular 
course of life by attending parties, and other places of amusement, 
turning night into day, until they lost control of themselves and 
their schools. No man should be more regular in his habits than 
the school-teacher. With a clear head and a steady hand, he must 
be prepared for everything. We would sooner send a ship to sea 
in charge of a drunken sailor, than put a man of irregular habits in 
charge of a school. ' * 


East HApDAM.—According to the last annual catalogue of the 
Maplewood Music Seminary, this institution has graduated 93 
young ladies, and has now 122 students pursuing the undergraduate 
course. 


— Mr. Yung Wing, of Canton, China, chief of the Chinese com- 
mission now in Hartford, was married, recently,.to Miss Mary L. 
Kellogg. The ceremony took place at the residence of the bride’s 
father, B. S. Kellogg, in Avon, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 


Colleges. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


The great event of the past two or three weeks has been the 
spelling match with the State Normal School. An audience of 
over 3,200 completely crammed Music Hall; Lieut.~Governor Van 
Zandt presided; Mr. Mowry, of Mowry and Goff’s school, and 
Professor Williams, of the Friends school, gave out the words. 
Mr. Goff and Mr. Manchester of the Thayer street school acted as 
referees, and Mr. Frank P. Whitman, of Mowry and Goff's, as 
clerk. After a contest of over three hours the day was gamed by 
Brown. The prizes were awarded, the first to Mr. Walter I. Bal- 
lou, of Woonsocket, a member of the Sophomore class, and the 
second (given to the last one standing on the defeated side) to 
Miss Alice J. Polsey, of Lincoln. Governor Van Zandt in pre- 
senting the prizes, said that we could not wonder at the result, “ for 
it was but the repetition of the scenes of nature; for while the 
buds and the blossoms fall early, the Brown leaves still hang on.” 
The profits amounted to $789.04. Of this sum $444.52 was given 
to the Brown Boat Club, and $344.52 to the Normal School. 

The alumni association have, through Mr. Guild, their secretary, 
issued a neat pamphlet containing their constitution, by-laws, and 
lists of officers. In due time it will be sent out to the graduates. 

Our temporary boat-house was blown down by the high wind, 
which prevailed Monday morning, March 8. The loss falls on the 
contractors. 

George L. Porter, M.D., a graduate of the class of ’59, and a 
surgeon in the regular army, has sent to our museum a fine speci- 
men of the skull of the “ Ovis Montana.” 

Walter F. Ballou, a student in the Sophomore class, died very 
suddenly on Sunday, February 21. He was a good student, and 
was respected wherever known. 

College Fast day was Thursday, February 25th. The meetings 
were well attended. BR. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

The Middletown Scientific Association was entertained Tuesday 
evening, March 9, by an experimental lecture upon upon “ Nitrous 
Oxide,” by Wilbur F. Johnston, Esq., of New York, class of *61. 

The Seniors are discussing matters relating to a future existence, 
with Bishop Butler’s analogical pamphlet for reference. Next to 


book in the course. 
College is filling up now with the returning pedagogues; they 

report excellent pecuniary success. ; 
Quite interesting are the results of the perseverance of the gen- 
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comprised fifty-nine species, belonging to twenty families. There 
are probably nearly as many more species upon the campus. 
There is a chance, now, for some future botanist to distinguish 
himself by making the collection complete. 

The new system of written examinations, by which annual re- 
views and examinations are abolished, is meeting with universal 
approbation among the students. The various modes of unfair- 
ness which are so common in written examinations, are, we think, 
becoming unpopular with us. lt is an evil which no vigilance on 
the part of the officers can coripletely eradicate, but it can be 
stopped by public sentiment. 

There are eight Wesleyan Universities in the United States, 
most of the names having proper adjectives prefixed ; but two of 
them are simply “ Wesleyan University,” and yet there are many 
wise men who strenuously oppose any change of name for our col- 
lege. It is some satisfaction to us, however, to know that we are 
“ The Wesleyan University.” 

The excellent sleighing of the past winter has brought many 
pleasure parties of all kinds to visit the museum. The sound of 
merry laughter has often rung through its halls, and many a bold 
youth from the country has wished he were a “ big Injun,” that he 
might use the implements of sport and warfare, which look so at- 
tractive in a glass case, and many a fair maiden has shrunk trem- 
blingly to some manly side at sight of the uncouth proportions of 
the gigantic megatherium and the glyptodon. A. S. U. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The report of class ’70, Academical Department, is at hand, 
Francis Brown, class secretary. We give it below in brief: The 
number at graduating, 50; Hoyt and Demerit have since died ; of 
the living there are engaged in Law, 12; Teaching, 10; Medicine, 
7; Ministry, 7; Business, 3; Journalism, 2; Theological School, 
3; Engineering, 1; Medical School, 1; Law School, 1; Farming, 
1. Abbott has a Law office at 5 Court street, Boston; also one in 
Haverhill, Mass. Abernethy is professor of Mathematics in the 
Collegiate Institute, Albany, Oregon. Allen is pastor of Union 
Church at Dennis, Mass; is married. Avery, professor of Greek 
and Latin at Tilton Seminary, Tilton, N. H. Barber is professor 
of Latin in Western University of Pénnsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bellows is literary editor of the Liberal Christian, New York city ; 
he has also published several serial stories for that paper. Bolen- 
ius is practicing Medicine in Lancaster, Penn. ; office 35 So. Queen 
street. Bass is First-Assistant Astronomer with the U. S. Com- 
mission for determining the boundary between the United States 
and British America; he is married. Brockway is practicing Med- 
icine at Lebanon, N. H.; also demonstrator of Anatomy in Dart- 
mouth Medical College; he is married. Brown is at Union 
Theological Seminary, New "York; was tutor of Greek at 
Dartmouth the past two years. Cheney, principal of the academy 
at Hanover, N. H., is married. Colgate has charge of a stock 
farm, New London, N. H. Dearborn, J. W., is preaching at Na- 
hant, Mass.; is married, Dearborn, R. F., city physician of Lynn, 
Mass.; he has published a pamphlet guide, “Saratoga, and How 
to See it,” and also “ What to do at Long Branch” ; the former has 
passed through three editions, the last edition being 16,000. Drew 
is a member of the Law firm of Ray & Ladd, Lancaster, N. H. ; 
he is married. Edgell is one of the founders of the St. Louis 
Iron & Bolt Co.; he is now in Europe, doing business for the 
company. Farnham is preaching at Exeter, N. H. Hall is prac- 
ticing Medicine at Greenville, N. H. Hardy has a Law office at 
Arlington, Mass. ; is married. Hastings is in the Theological Sem- 
inary at Yale College; was tutor of Mathematics at Dartmouth 
College for the half year ending January, ’74. Hazen is member 
of the firm of Summer & Hazen, book dealers, Middletewn, Conn. 
Holt is practicing Law, Claremont, N. H. Hunt, professor of 
Chemistry, at Pennsylvania Military Academy, Chester, Penn. 
Leach, studying at Bellevue College. Leonard, priest of St 
Mary’s church, Fayette, Mo. Lewis, lawyer, Fryeburgh, Me. Lock, 
U. S. Commissioner and clerk of U. S. Courts for the Southern 
District of Florida. Merrill, pastor of Congregational church at 
South Royalston, Mass.; is married. Parkinson, practicing Law 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. Peck, in the Theological Seminary, Yale Col- 
lege. Phelps is studying Law with C. G. Hayes, Esq. Pike, law- 
yer, office 5 Court street, Boston. Plummer, superintendent of 
schools, Rutherford Co., Tenn. Pray is onthe Medical staff at the 
Women’s Hospital, New York. Putney is one of the teachers in 
the Academy, St. Jolinsbury, Vt.; he is married; his daughter re- 
ceived the Class Cup. Randall, teacher in Commercial College, 
Kingston, Pa. Richmond is supposed to be in Montana Territory. 
Smart, M.D., Camden, Me. Smith, managing editor of Courier- 
Journal, Louisville, Ky. Steele, lawyer, office 99 Nassau street, 
New York. Stone, pastor of Congregational church at Windham, 
Vt. Talbot, rector of St. James Church, Macon, Mo.; is mar- 
ried. Tewksbury has a law office in Manchester, N. H.; he is 
married. Wakefield has a law office with his father, 14 State 
street Bostgn, Mass. Walker was professor of Ancient Languages 
at Pritchett Institute, Glasgow, Mo., for three years after gradua- 
ting; is now practicing Law in Mentzville, Mo. Wardwell, mas- 


ter of Coddington School, Quincy, Mass. Woodbury, M.D., as- 
sistant-physician in McLean Asylum, Somerville, Mass. Worces- 
ter, Worcester Brothers, lumber dealers, Cambridge, Mass., and 
Hollis, N. H. 


— He that traveleth a country before he hath some entry into 


tleman of ’74, who made a collection of the flora of the college 


campus for an herbarium. His collection, though only partial, 


the knowledge thereof, goeth to school, and not to travel.— Bacon. 
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New Publications. 


ELEMENTS OF Mecuanics. By John W. Nystrom, C.E. 

Philadelphia: Porter & Coates ; 1875. 

The author tells us in his preface that the principal 
objects in introducing this treatise on Mechanics are “ the 
establishment of strict precision in the meaning of dynam- 
ical terms, and the classification of physical quantities 
into elements and functions.” He also claims that “ the 
treatise contains sufficient new and original matter to 
warrant its publication.” Certainly no more worthy ob- 
ject could be sought than clearing away the rubbish of 
words which too often buries the truths of a science, and 
clothing these truths in a simple and unmistakable 
garb. In fulfillment of his promise our author begins 
at once an attack on the dynamical terms in common 
use, and is not satisfied till he has ejected from their 
accustomed place nearly forty such terms as he consid- 
ers useless or improper. Of his decision in most cases 
we have no reason to complain, and we think much 
would be gained by following the suggestions here 
made, and dropping entirely many of these expressions. 
But some of them are old friends, and it is hard to part 
from them, unless something is to be gained. For ex- 
ample, we do not see how we are to spare the terms 
“ potential energy,” and “ kinetic energy,” unless we are 
given something to take their place, and if their place 
is to. be supplied by other terms, the new should be 
better than the old to warrant the change. But we are 
told that these expressions “mean simply work,” 
though certainly they refer to very different conditions 
that demand the attention of the student in mechanics. 

Nevertheless, while we could not entirely agree to the 
ejectment of somany dynamical terms, we consider that 
the book, on its own claims, proves its right to be. It 
is eminently a practical work, and is evidently intended 
not less for the mechanical and civil engineer than for 
the class-room. It abounds in problems and illustra- 
tions, in which reference is had directly to the work of the 
engineer. As examples of this, we may mention in 
statics the discussion of retaining walls for water and 
for earth-work, and the catenary as applied to suspen- 
sion bridges, etc., and the stability of towers to the force 
of the wind ; in dynamics, the application of the laws of 
friction to various machines, and to the subject of traction 
on common and rail roads ; ‘the regulation of machin- 

and the discussion of ordnance dynamics. The for- 
mulz and tables given in connection with these subjects 
cannot fail to be of great value to every engineer. 

Our author does not wholly ignore celestial mechan- 
ics, but gives us a little taste of Astronomy, in which he 
makes some statements to which our modern astrono- 
mers will not all agree—a thing not difficult to do, when 
opinions range all the way from making the nucleus of 
the sun solid to blowing it up into a bubble. In an ap- 
pendix we find an inferesting discussion of the merits 
of duodenal arithmetic as compared with the decimal. 
The advantages here set forth of this system, combined 
with a universal system of metrology, are no doubt great, 
but they will not be experienced by any body now liv- 
ing, we fear. Men like to do some things the hardest 
way, and cannot be cured of the bad habit. 


HENSLOw’s BoTanicaL Cuarts. Modified and adapted 
for use. Eliza Youmans, author of “ First and 
Second Books of Botany.” New York and Boston: 
D. Appleton & Co. : 

Every teacher who has ever tried to initiate his pupils 
into the more difficult parts of structural Botany cannot 
fail to welcome the appearance of these beautiful charts. 
They are six in number, attractively drawn and col- 
ored from Nature, well mounted in map form of about 
three feet by four feet in size, and are well adapted for 
class use. They give an excellent idea of the leading 
exogenous orders of plants. The crow-foot, rose, pulse, 
heath, composite, mint, and many other families are 
carefully represented. The more difficult families, like 
the oaks, willows, pines, etc., are carefully given, so that 
a good idea may be formed of the structural peculiarities 
of these somewhat exasperating plants of which our 
school Botanies are prone to say, “ These plants are 
much too difficult for the beginner.” 


showing the structure of the leading families, such as 


the lily, iris, rush, grass, arum, etc. A general idea is 
given of the formation of the alge, lichens, fungi, mosses, 


and ferns. 

Thanks to the influence of such teacher-enthusiasts 
as Agassiz, Wyman, and others, we have at last begun 
to prepare ourselves, in scientific teaching, to go to 
Nature, more than to text-books. In our scientific 
teaching, if no where else, it is to be hoped that the era 
of cramming has about gone by, and that of true and 
reasonable study has begun. Nothing can bé more in- 
teresting and profitable to the head and heart of the 
child, than the proper study of the great book of Nature, 
Let the teacher, however, take ever so much care that 
the class collect the specimens themselves, and exam- 
ine them closely. Nature’s primer is sometimes written 
in so small a type that without the aid of a good 
microscope the more minute parts of the flower, fruit, or 
seed are not made clear to the pupil. Just here we find 
these excellent charts of great service. Presenting as 
they do magnified views of these minute but worder- 
fully contrived organs, the class is enabled t a 
much more complete and satisfactory idea of them. Al- 
though made to accompany Miss Youman’s works on 
Botany, there is nothing in the terminology of the charts 
that would at all unfit them to be used in connection 


with any good school Botany. In the publication of] § 


these charts, Messrs. Appleton & Co. have added one 
thing more to their already large and increasing 
list of valuable scientific works. 


Easy Lessons IN LANGUAGE, with Illustrations and 
* Diagrams. S. W. Clark, AM. New York and 
Chicago: A. 5. Barnes & Co. ; 1875. 


Those who have known the author’s larger works on 
Grammar will expect a good book for beginners, and |’ 


they will not be disappointed. It begins the study of 
language when the child begins to use it. The pictorial 
illustrations are very expressive. The definitions are 
plain, in few words, and such that every child can under- 
stand. Examples of language in familiar use, and ques- 
tions and answers thereon, precede definitions and 
rules. This is the order of nature and the perfection of 
art. 


A Hymn anpD TuneE-Book for devotional exercises in 
day schools has long beena desideratum. Such a book 
will soon be published. The editor, Mr. J. D. Bartley, 
principal of Concord (N. H.) High School, has spared 
neither labor nor expense to prepare a work that shall 
be satisfactory in all particulars. He has aimed to se- 
cure; first, hymns of devotional and unsectarian char- 
acters, together with national anniversary and parting 
hymns ; second, a variety of old and new tunes of recog: 
nized merit, for chorus-singing, together with many of 
the choicest compositions to meet the requirements of 
a critical musical taste ; third, convenient classification 
and careful adaptation of words to music. It is hoped 
the book will meet with a cordial recepticn, and con- 
tribute to the enjoyment and profit of school devotions. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Latin Prose Composition, and Ellis’ Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin; 
English Grammar, by Dr. R. Morris: 40c. ;—Macmillan & Co., New York. 

Shaw’s New History of English and American Literature ; Shaw’s Specimens 
of American Literature and Literary Reader; Patterson’s Speller ;—Sheldon & 
Co., New York. 

Life and Work of Pestalozzi; Krusi, price $2.25;—Wilson, Hinkle & Ce., 
Cincinnati and New York. 

How to Write Clearly: Rules and Exercises in English Composition, by the 
Rey. Edwin A. Abbott, M.A., Head-Master of the City of London School ;— 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

First Lessons in Physics, for use in the upper grades of our Common Schools, 
by C. L. Holtze, teacher of Physics in the Central High School, Cleve!and, O. ; 
—Central Publishing Co., St. Louis. 

The French Revolution, and First Empire; An Historical Sketch of William 
O’Connor Morris, sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford: price $1.00 ;— 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

Education at the Centennial and the Agricultural Colleges ;—Gencral Eaton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. . 

A Report on School Hygiene, by D. F. Lincoln, M.D.; Hygiene in Schools 
and Colleges, by Alfred L. Carroll, M.D. ;—Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1874. 

Report of the Board of Visitors of the Massachusetts State Normal Art School, 
with an Appendix ;—Boston, 1875. 

Annual Report of the City Superintendent to the Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 1875. 

Report of the General Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

Annual Report of School Committee, Haverhill, Mass., 1874. 

Report of the Commission appointed to Revise the City Charter, Boston, 1574, 

Social Pressure, by Sir Arthur Helps, K.C.B. ;—Boston: Roberts Brothers, 

Annual Report of the School Committee, Lowell, Mass., 1874. 

Report of the Board of Trustees of the Public Schools of Louisville, Ky., 1874. 

Annual Report of the Supt. of Schools, Burlington, Vt., 1875. 

Report of School Committee and Superintendent, Worcester, Mass., 1275. 


The endogens are well illustrated by large diagrams, 


The New York Almanac, 1875. 
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We know that 


Young Lady is interested in all kinds of 


ornamental work. o know how to do the various kinds without 
expending hundreds of dollars for instruction by a teacher is a great 
desideratum. Having found a beautifully illustrated book which 
we think every young lady will desire to possess, we propose to make 
EACH ONE A PRESENT OF A COPY who will send us three new sub- 


scribers to the “ New England 
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The book is handsomely bound, and contains 344 pages. Price 
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Never too Old to Learn. 


Socrates, at an extreme age, learned to 
play on musical instruments, for the pur- 
pose of resisting the wear and tear of 
old age. 

Cato, at eighty years of age, thought 
proper to learn the Greek language. 

Plutarch, when between seventy and 
eighty, commenced the study of Latin. 

Boccacio was thirty years of age when 
he commenced his studies in polite litera- 
ture, yet he became one of the three great 
masters of the Tuscan dialect, Dante and 
Petrarch being the other two. 

Sir Henry Spelman neglected the sci- 
ences in his youth, but commenced the 
study of them when he was betWeen fifty 
and sixty years of age. After this time 
he became a most learned antiquarian and 
lawyer. 

Colbert, the famous French minister, at 
sixty years of age returned to his Latin 
and law studies. 

Ludovico, at the great age of 115, wrote 
the memoirs of his own times. A singu- 
lar exertion, noticed by Voltaire, who was 
himself one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of the progress of age in new 


studies. 

Ogilby, the translator of Homer and 
Virgil, was unacquainted with Latin and 
Greek till he was past fifty. 

Franklin did not fully commence his 
philosophical pursuits till he had reached 
his fiftieth year. 

Accorso, a great lawyer, being asked 
why he began the study of law so late, re- 
plied that indeed he began it, late, but 
should therefore master it sooner. 

Dryden, in his sixty-eighth year, com- 
menced the translation of the Iliad ; and 
his most pleasing productions were writ- 
ten in his old age. 


Publisher's Notes. 


Complete Files of the New England. — 
The value of keeping complete files of this journal 
can hardly be overestimated. Every year will be 
collected the best essays on educational progress 
ofthe age, making a volume equal to ten 12mo. 
books of 500 pages each. A complete file nicely 
kept will always sell for the subscription price, or 
with but slight abatement from it. Our Binders 
we furnish very low, so that all may avail them- 
selves of this most excellent way of preserving 
their papers, 


Old Subscribers to the College Courant, 
Connecticut School Journal, Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster, Massachusetts Teacher, and 
Maine Journal of Bducation.— 

We desire to retain every subscriber to the jour- 
nals that have been merged into this. As all these 
have received their respective periodicals until or- 
dered discontinued, we have decided to send THE 
New ENGLAND to them under the same arrange- 
ment, although to all new subscribers our terms 
are Strictly in advance. We trust in extending 
this courtesy that any who should fully decide not 
to take the New ENGLAND would notify us by 
dropping a postal card to the publisher, and that 
all others should remit the amount of their sub- 
scriptions as early as convenient. 


Every Subscriber to the Massachusetts Teach. 


er, Rhode Island Schoolmaster, and Connecticut 
School Fournal, who has paid into 1875, for each 
or any of these journals, will receive this paper 
instead for one half the length of time, the sub- 
scription price of this being double that of the 
above monthlies, Subscribers to the College 
Courant will receive this the same length of time 
as they have paid for that. 


Five Dollars a Day can be made every week 
in the year, by any energetic person in canvassing 
for this paper, Teachers, clergymen, school com- 


mittees, and, in fine, all the best families of every 
community are glad of the opportunity to take 
such a paper. We want ladies and gentlemen 
with good testimonials to do work for us in every 
part of the country. 


Your ad dress should not only be distinctly 
written, but fully written. Always give the State 
as well as the town. If there is another town in 
your State of the same name as your own, give the 
County also, 


Remit Money for Subscriptions by post- 
office order, registered letter, or bank draft. It 
only costs five cents fur a postal order, and eight 
cents to register a letter. Money so remitted will 
be at our risk, 


When discontinuing remit at the rate of 25 
cents per month for all arrearages, and always al- 


low that one extra copy as a rule will be sent after 
you write. 


Postage.—All postage is now prepaid by pub- 
lishers. We make no extra charge to our sub- 
scribers, 


Any book reviewed in our columns will be 
sent postage-paid on receipt of price. 


thography, Grammar, and Litcrature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New York. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
Words and Phrases Used in Commerce, 


With AND Practica, REMARKS. 
By THOMAS McELRATH. 

This Dictionary contains information on every subject 
connected with Trade and Commerce, and gives the Names, 
and in most instances Descriptions, of the Commercial Com- 
modities of all parts of the world. The Moneys, Weights, 
Measures, Coins, and Currencies of all countries, with thei 
relative values in United States standards. The Maxi:is 
and Laws of Trade, and innumerable Hints and Illustrations 
of the Principles of Commercial Transactions. 


This Work should be Pye 4 in every School, and used 
asa work of reference by both Teacher and Pupil. 


One vol., 8vo., pp. 678. Half Russia. Price $6.00. 
G4" Sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
6 


758 Broadway, New York. 


ANOTHER CONSOLIDATION. 
The New York State Educational Journal, 


Established in 2872 as the official organ of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, and acknowledged to be one of 
the best as it has been one of the most successful of educa- 
tional monthlies: and 


The School Bulletin, 


Established in 1874 as an educational newspaper, and alread 
more wide! “i 2 ated in the State, outside of New York 
City, than any other three educational journals, 


Unite in their April issues into 


The School Bulletin 


AND 


New York State Educational Journal. 


The size of the Buietin will be doubled ; its editorial 
management remains unchanged; the Advertising depart- 
ment passes into the hands of 


Prof. O. R. BURCHARD, 


FREDONIA NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The founder and successful publisher of the Vew York State 
Educational F¥ournal. 
Subscriptions, ONE DOLLAR a Year. 
Advertisements, #25 a Column. 


Address all communications to 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN, 
u P. O. Box 95, Albany, N. Y. 


New England Journal Binders. 


We have procured for those desiring to pre- 
serve files of our JOURNAL two styles of vely 
neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of the 
whole year. These will be found very conve- 
nient and valuable. 


PRICES. 
In full cloth, stamped with name of ari ‘ail 


in cloth end papersides, > 300 
P. e on each 15 cts., which should be 1e 
the order. Address 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, Mass. 


Teachers interested in English Or-\, 
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Liquid Black Diamond 
WALL SLATING. 


Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 
FURNACE. 


The question of properly 
heating and ventilatin: 

houses is one of such vi- 
tal importance in a sani- 
tary as well as an econ- 
pe! sense, that no one 
can afford to disregard 
the merits of such an 
heating apparatus as will 
obviate the danger users 
of Cast Lron Furnaces are 
subjected to in the con- | 
tinual lea of poison- 

ous gas and dust, for it is | 
impossible to construct 

furnaces of castiron and 

secure lumpermeability to 


gases. 

(Pat. Mar. 28, 1871.) The many points of su- 
pone in the form of construction, as invented 

Dr. Jas. RK. Nichols, Editor of Boston Journal 
of Chemistry, are apparent, and appeal at once | 
to the common sense of the purchaser, for this 
furnace does away with the serious objections |} 
which have existed against hot-air furnaces, and | 
its sanitary advantages are sueh as to commend 
it to the attention of all intelligent house owners 
and heads of families. 

The Pamphlet, containing m 
users of Hot Air Furnaces, w 
on application. 

TEN SIZES BRICK AND PORTABLE. Y 

Manufactured py LeBOSQUET BROTHERS, 

HAVERHILL, MASS. Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 

Office and Salesroom, 14 Bedford St., Boston. Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 

Smooth, to Erase, 


r of interest to 
furnished up- 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES ! “Set by expres in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. f 


School Room, with common skill can make a ect blac upon any 
(Fer Slate Pencit Use in the | smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give a 
Are fast svferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the | solid, fine stone surface. 


stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
of the greatest importance. ‘They are the only imitation of 191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 


a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of . 
FONT PEN, 


water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured. RACH 


6 x8% “ six “ 75 
“ “ two “ “ Patented Feb, 10th, 1874, 
inary or steel pens 
The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound in stiff covers | used, tek entirely un- die he yn emt 
and muslin. der the writer’s con- 
Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use)| trol; writes 20 0 CBE pi ap Be 
will be forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receipt} hours, and 
of half the printed above. ily ven, always ready for use. 
For introduction, a LiBERAL discount will be made. Prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of vrice, $3, Discount to 
American Tablet Manuf’g Co., dealers, 


H, B. LATOURETTE & CO,, 
7 Murray St., New Yor. 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


BRO 


c DE 


LIGHT. 


D. 


STANDS UNRIVALE 


i pact, portable, always ready, easy to use, steady in its action, the only reliable instrument capable of giv- 
to chemical light. With Marcy's jet, it gives us the three forms of 
line light, each at its best, with its cost and difficulties reduced to a minimnm. Circulars anc a choice selected list of “ Naw 
Departure ” Magic Lantern Sides, will be forwarded on application, free, The Sciopticon Manual, sth edition, includ- 
ing catalogues, so cents. Address, 


L. J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SY | | 
i 
| | 
| | BL NRIVALED S 
ouR 
{ 
CPT 
| 
| /OR OR LIME 


NEV. ENGLAND OF EDUCATION. 


Eaton & Bradbury's Mathematics. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and 


Eaton’s Arithmetics | 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, — 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


those methods used by 
business men. attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on 4, &c. Important im; ements have 
been made in the Common and Grammar Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not te interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentia!s without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original a 


ems, with full discussion and at 
te for an elementary work.  cabey mem chapter on 
ithms has been added with tables to places. 
one book of Solid Ge- 


enable the pupa to master the esenils ofthe subject 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or m part in the ic schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, L Cambridge, fous 


Single copies of any of above named text books sent for 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
6 ‘25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


E. M. THURSTON, 
Manufacturer of Superior 


School F'urniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 
121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. I. 


REFERENCES. 


T. B. STOCKWELL, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 


REV. DANIEL 
Superintendent of Schools, Providence. 


OBADIAH SLAD be 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 
A. L. CALDER, Eso., 
Chai of Buildi 


tendent of Public School, Bristol, R. 1. 
GEORGE T. GARDNER, 
Of Warren, R. L 


THOS. H. CLARKE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. s 
OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 
Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 

(for Lead Pencil Use.) 6 by 8 Inches. 


side of this Tablet 
class No. and 


R. S. ANDREW 
Superin' 


tail price, 10 cents. 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mase. 


IMPORTANT ANHOUNCERER? 


Students, 


AND 


Readers of German Literature. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that they have in active preparation a Series to be 
entitled 


GERMAN CLASSICS 


FOR 


AMERICAN STUDENTS. 


EDITED BY 


JAS. MORGAN HART, LL.D., 


Author of “ German Universities?" Graduate of College 
o 2% New Fersey, and the University of Gottingen, 
Sormerly A: A ssistant-Professor 
ornell University, &c., &¢ 


The series will be issued in neat 16mo volumes, carefully 
printed and handsomely bound, and will form not only a set 
of text-books for the student of German, but an attractive 
collection for the Library of the Masterpieces of German 


@P-! Literature. It will present the following important features : 


The utmost pains will be taken to insure textual accuracy, 
a point hitherto neglected in the preparation of text-books in 
the modern languages. 


Each Volume will containg © 


I. An Introduction, setting forth the circumstances and 
influences under which the work—or in case of selections, 


ry each part—was composed, the materials used by the author 
ester, | or the sources from which he derived his inspiration, and the 
relative standing of the work in German literature. 


II. A Running Commentary, explaining peculiarities in 
the use of words and difficulties in the grammatical structure 
of the sentence, and discussing allusions to the personages 
and events of history, to the author’s contemporaries, to na- 
tional or provincial peculiarities of manner, customs, and 
opinion. 

By thus placing at the disposal of teacher and pupil all the 
helps needful to a complete understanding of the original, the 
present series will, it is hoped, supply a long-felt want of the 
School and College curriculum. It will also commend itself 
to the more advanced scholars who purpose entering upon 
a course of private reading. 

It is at present proposed to include in the series the follow- 
ing volumes, which are believed to be fairly representative of 
classical German literature : 


Wilhelm Tell. 

Maria Stewart. 

c wellestets vom) 
SCHILLER + es (3 vols.) 
Selections from the Minor 
Poems. 

Selections in Prose. 


{Hermann und Dorothea. 
I 


asso. 
Selections from the Minor 
Poems. 
in Prose. 
Nathan der Weise. 
LESSSING von Barnhelm. 


GOETHE ; 


ons. 
HERDER 
WIELAND —Selections. 


Should the German classics for American students meet 
with the favor that is anticipated, they will be followed by a 
supplemental series, embodying the best pieces of the minor 
lights of German literature, such as Arndt, Korner, Uhland, 
the Schlegels, Tea, Heyne, Immermann, Platen, Ruck- 
ert, &c., &c. 

The editor will be pleased to receive from practical teachers 
any suggestions in regard to such further additions as might 
be found desirable, 

The first volume of the series, Goutux’s “ HERMANN 


AND DOROTHEA,” is now ready; price $1.00. It will 
be speedily followed by “ THE PICCOLOMINI.” 


Specimen copies will be sent prepaid to Teachers for ex- 
amination on receipt of half the price, and liberal terms will 
be made for introduction, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
4th Avenue and 23a Street, 


12 NEW YORK. 


ENT |POTTER, AINSWORTH & 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 


53 & 55 John Street, New York, 
Publishers of 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s National 


ystem of Penmanship, which for over 
twenty years has er “We supremacy in that de- 
partment. Also, 


Potter & Standard System | k 
of Penmanship, in 15 Nos. 

P. D., DO. & S. Tracing Books, and 
Shorter Course, four Nos. 

Bartholomew’s Drawing. 

Patterson’s Map Drawing. 


McVicar’s Spelling Blanks, 3 Nos.: 
No. I.—Words; No. 11.—Words and Definitions; No. 
11 1.—Words, Definitions, and Sentences. 


Hanaford & Payson’s Bookkeeping. 

Potter & Hammond’s 

Hanson’s Latin Course. 

Cambridge Course of Physics. 

Campbell’s German Grammar. 

Magill’s French Series. 

Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy & 
Ethics. 

Croshy’s ¢ Greek Series: 


on and a new and revised cdition 
ofthe the ANABASTS, otes, Lexicon, and Citations 


The Publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 
vatious branches of study in the foregoing list ; and partic- 
ularly invite correspond also request the favor of Cata- 


logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00,, 


53 and 55 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


New England Agency, 
$2 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
A. S. MANSON, Agent. 12. 


The Universal School Record. |< 
‘By WILLIAM E. BUCK. 


SOMETHING NEW AND NOVEL! 
SAVES TIME! SAVES LABOR! 


Unequaled for Graded Schools, or any School 
in which eomplete Records of its 
Work are kept. 


Highly commended by Professors Hacar, Orcutt, WAL~ 
Ton, and other leading teachers. Already adopted at Man- 
chester and Nashua, and now on trial at Dover. 

Circular free. Sample copy by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address WM. E. BUCK, Principal of Ash Street School, 
Mancuester, N, H. 9 


NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books. 
Guyot’s hies, 
Sheldo er’s, 
Felter’s Arith 
Cooley's Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received the first Prize Medal in the Vienna Ex- 
position of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or ad- 


GILMAN H, TUCKER, Agent, 


44m 25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


New Books, 
First Lessons in Physiology. 


By C. L. Horze. 192 pp. $1.00. 
Over 40 Evgravings. 


First Lessons in Philosophy. 


same. 1 


The only elementary works of the kind written specially 
for the upper grades of our Common Schools. 


THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 


to _ Louis, Mo, 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK ClIry. 


Wm. G. "Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and 
John H. Van Amringe, A A.M., Mathematics. 
J. be D., Physics. Geology Paleontol. 
8S. Newberry D. and 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, F 
ak plan of this School embraces five 


vies of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of of 


Engineering; II. Mining En 
Metallurgy; TV. ogy and Natural 
ical and pplied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year A 
those not qualified for the pers courses. Persons not can- 
didates for a degree may, 


arrangement, 
of the branches taught int without 
ination. 


Exrenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc. 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 

a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 

meet the expenses of the School. 

For fi information and for cata] a to 
CHANDLER, Dean of the Facula '@ DR. 
O EXCUSE _— BAD AIR in Schoolroo 
N “The success of these 1a 


VENTILATORS 


has been complete, and entirely satisfact cannot 
questioned.” {Boston Report. be 


Our patent double-current Ventilators, in « more 
one thease buildings, give universal min se on 
We have also the best Patent. 


WINDOW VENTILATOR, 
and useful for 4 
very Sleeping-rooms, Offices, Work 
Please ¢all or send for Circulars. 
U. 8. VENTILATION Co., 
68 Water St., Boston. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHHL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Joseph Gillott’s, descriptive name 


Trape Mark, 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE) Sele Agent... ig 
A Book for Everybody. 


THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


W. D. GOODRICH, 


anda eacher Of Many years experience, should 
in the of ali who asp 
It has Uniquely which can be 
ae Fee Old Style or New Style, to any month in 
edition, and ; 206 pages, 18 illustra. 
and en 1 
tions, full index. Price to Teachers," $100. Address 
LEGR CoURANT, ¢are Frank Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. 


75 CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 

(1) Henry Ward Beecher’s Twelve Lectures on 

heological ‘hese were report 

linwood and revised by or under of tae. 

Beecher himself. They are considered by far superior 

to any of his lectures. 

(2) Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Seven Celebrated Lec- 
tures on Nerve-Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. 

(3) Five Articles on Education in of Fake, Thee othe Prof. 
W. E. Griffis, of the Imperial Col 
treat of Japanese Students, Native 
Education, Physical T 


Study of 
(4) Laws of Orthog hy. Two 
by Prof. G. L, Raymond, Willians ‘ollege. 


( 

aylor. 

(6) The Study of Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall. 

(7( Reform Prussian Schools, by Prof. 
William Wells, Union 

(8) 


(9) by Prof. Tayler Lewis 
Union 
{re} Classical Education, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 
(11) Necessity of Religious Instruction in Col- 
the late Prof. Francis Lieber. 


Problems, 

4) Microscopic Examination of ag Neo ature. 

(16) The e Educational Struggle in England, D-* 


(17) eee of Guat Oil Explosions, by Augus- 


t 
(18) Influence ay Gest cal on the 
Earth’s Rotatien, Sit Wan. Thomson, F.R.S. 
Prof. William Fiske, 


America, by Prof. E. Weiss, 


| iv 
i 
F. NT. 
f T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
; Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering 
C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Ch 
| 
— 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
Newport, Kutiand, Concord, Manchester, forts 
Dover, Nashua, Newton, Somerville, Chelsea, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, P 
Amherst, Middletown, Stamford. Willi: - 
Beverly, Abington, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
7 Weymouth, Marlboro, and a large number of cities and : 
towns throughout New England, a be- 
| 
i 
| 
| 
— — — 
4 | | 
| 
| 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
i? the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
21) The Circle Squared, by Prof. Alonzo Jackman, - 
‘ This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proof Norwich Universit ae pg 
composition, and can be written upon aed erased” thousands (s2) College ‘Graduates in Congress, by A. E. No- 
d Sample copy mailed, (postage on receipt _of the re- (23) Origin of the First University, by Prof. Huxley. 
24) Force and Matter, 74e Engineer. 
_ Courant. The publishers having a limited number of sets 
containing them, would forward the same post paid on tt 
ceipt of 75 cents. Address CouRANT, care rank 
Chatield New Haven, Coon. 


